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Week Ending Friday, January 13, 


Remarks and an Informal Exchange 
With Reporters on the Crash of an 
American Jetliner in Scotland 
December 29, 1988 


The President. 1 think you all know that I 
have been following quite closely the de- 
tails of the Pan Am 103 tragedy. And now 
that we know definitely that it was a bomb, 
we're going to make every effort we can to 
find out who is guilty of this savage and 
tragic thing and bring them to justice. 

I have to say, also, that we have—or the 
FAA is studying and making recommenda- 
tions as to additional things we can do at 
airports to provide security for those who 
travel. And finally, the one and most impor- 
tant thing left to say is the sympathy that I 
know we all feel for those who lost loved 
ones in that tragedy, and I think we’re all 
determined to do everything we can to see 
that we can put an end to that happening 
again. 

Thank you ail very much. 

Q. What are you going to do— 

The President. What? 

Q. ——to find out who did it? 

The President. What we want to do is 
find out who did it and bring them to jus- 
tice. You bet. 

Q. How will you do that? 

The President. What? 

Q. How will you bring them to justice? 
What will you do? 

The President. Well, that’s going to 
depend on who and where the individual is 
and the justice in which someone would be 
charged with 278 murders. 

Q. Do you believe that this is terrorism? 

The President. 1 can’t comment on that. 
It seems to savor of that, but we’re going to 
have to have more details. And we’re doing 
everything we can to find them and work- 
ing in connection with other countries on 
that. 

Happy New Year! 


Note: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. at 
the Continental Airlines ramp at Los Ange- 
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les International Airport, prior to his depar- 
ture for Palm Springs, CA. These remarks 
were not received in time for inclusion in 
the appropriate issue. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the contents of the 
remarks. 


Remarks at the Nancy Reagan Drug 
Abuse Center Benefit Dinner in Los 
Angeles, California 


January 4, 1989 


The President. That’s wonderful. And we 
look forward to that, Mr. Hilton. It’s going 
to be so great after January 20th, when 
even Santa Claus can come to the house 
again. [Laughter] 

But I thank you, Merv. You know, when I 
saw this lineup tonight, I realized that 8 
years of the Washington press corps was 
just to get me warmed up for a tribute from 
Don Rickles. [Laughter] But now that I’m 
about to become an elder statesman, I 
wonder if that means that when Nancy and 
I go out dancing, Sam Donaldson can’t cut 
in. [Laughter] 

But to be serious, lately, when meetings 
at the White House have got long and a bit 
dull, I found myself daydreaming about the 
ranch. You know, just after he left the Pres- 
idency, George Washington said—and these 
are his words—“Rural employments will 
now take place of toil, responsibility, and 
the solicitudes of public life.” And I told 
George then it sounded good to me. 
[Laughter] 

I was very moved by what Governor 
Deukmejian said. Every time I come home 
for a visit, I ask myself, Why did you ever 
leave? You might say, I left my heart in 
Santa Barbara, and L.A., and everywhere 
else in our State. 

Now, before I go any further, let me say 
how much Nancy and I appreciate the work 
everyone has done to make this evening 
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such a delight. I know the time and trouble 
that went into it. And let me say a special 
word of thanks to our dinner chairman, 
Barron Hilton. And since I’ve got you here, 
Barron, I thought I’d mention an idea I had 
for doing something about the deficit. 
[Laughter] I thought you could give me 
some advice. It’s for the Government to go 
into the hotel business. [Laughter] Now, I 
know this great place back there in Wash- 
ington on Pennsylvania Avenue. [Laughter] 

But we do appreciate all that each of you 
had done and will do in the fight against 
drug abuse. I know I’ve said this before, but 
while there are many things that I will re- 
member with pride and affection about the 
last 8 years, right at the top of the list will 
be the battle a certain lady began long 
before it was fashionable to get America’s 
young people to just say no to drugs. It 
wasn’t too far from here—well, in Oak- 
land—where a schoolchild in an audience 
Nancy was addressing stood up and asked 
what she and her friends should say when 
someone offered them drugs. And Nancy 
said, “Just say no.” And within a few 
months thousands of Just Say No clubs had 
sprung up in schools around the country. At 
last count there are 12,000 of them in our 
schools. Teddy Roosevelt used to talk about 
the White House as a “bully pulpit,” but 
with her crusade against drug abuse, Nancy 
has shown that it’s not just the President 
who can use that “bully pulpit” for the 
good of America. 

I’ve been deeply touched in the last few 
months when some people that I greatly 
respect have praised the work of our ad- 
ministration and compared it with a few 
select administrations of the past. But I 
must say that, to my way of thinking, the 
work Nancy has done can’t be compared to 
the work of anyone ever before. Nancy, I 
knew from the first moment that I laid eyes 
on you that you were the greatest, and now 
the world knows that, too. 

You know, I mentioned a few months 
back that my new theme song is “Califor- 
nia, Here I Come.” Well, I’m not saying I 
can hardly wait, but in 15 days, 15 hours, 55 
minutes—{laughter|—and 40 seconds I'll be 
on my way. I just think of it as Santa Claus 
arriving for us a little late this year. Well, 
back to our friends, back to our home, back 
to chopping wood on a ranch. So, until 
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then, thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts, and God bless you all. 

I'll turn it over to my roommate. 

Mrs. Reagan. Well, if I can get past the 
laryngitis—I wish that I could thank each 
one of you individually for all that you’ve 
done tonight and your generosity. You can’t 
possibly imagine what this is going to mean 
to a lot of children and their parents. And 
I'll be forever grateful to all of you, and I 
do thank you very, very much. And I add 
my God bless, too. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:25 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel. These remarks were not te- 
ceived in time for inclusion in the appropri- 
ate issue. A tape was not available for veri- 
fication of the contents of the remarks. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Federal Budget and Federal Salaries 


January 7, 1989 


My fellow Americans: 

On Monday, I submit to Congress my 
final budget. It’s a responsible plan which 
cuts the deficit without touching Social Se- 
curity, weakening defense, or reducing ben- 
efits to the needy. And the best news is that 
this budget proves it can be done without 
raising your taxes. 

Our growing economy wili, in the next 
fiscal year, produce $84 billion in new reve- 
nues with no increase in tax rates. Since the 
whole economic pie is expanding, the Fed- 
eral Government’s slice grows along with 
the private sector. Raising taxes would be 
the surest way to kill the economic goose 
that lays the golden eggs. So, I leave as I 
came: dead-set against any new taxes. And 
even if there were a tax increase, history 
shows that Congress would almost certainly 
spend the additional money. It wouldn’t be 
used to reduce the deficit; it would just 
mean that you had to pay for an even 
bigger government. And now, with an esti- 
mated $84 billion in new revenues coming 
in, we can both reduce the deficit and in- 
crease Federal spending. 
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By combining new revenues with previ- 
ously scheduled reductions and savings in 
other areas, priority programs will grow by 
nearly $50 billion. There are more funds for 
air safety, fighting crime, housing the poor, 
and the war on drugs. Funds for AIDS re- 
search and prevention is increased by 24 
percent. And money to clean up toxic waste 
goes up by a fifth. We also increased funds 
for the science and space program and for 
basic biomedical research. And student-aid 
funds are increased again, bringing it to a 
level 83 percent higher than where it stood 
in 1980. 

Real defense spending is increased by 2 
percent. This is a small increase, but an 
important one: the price of peace and secu- 
rity for America. Through strength we 
achieved greater realism in the U.S.-Soviet 
relationship and breakthroughs in arms re- 
duction. Our defense budget will enable us 
to continue on this path. Let’s remember 
that despite the internal reforms in the 
Soviet Union, they are modernizing their 
weapons at a rapid pace, spending a far 
larger share of gross national product on 
weapons than the United States does. 

Spending on Medicare and Medicaid will 
increase by $10 billion in the next fiscal 
year. But if the past is any guide, the head- 
lines will claim we’ve actually cut funding. 
Well, ’tain’t so. In Washington, when spend- 
ing goes up less than had been projected, 
they call that a cut, even through more of 
your tax dollars are being spent than ever 
before. With Medicare, we’ve simply limit- 
ed the increase in payments to providers of 
services. There is no effect on the people 
who receive the benefits. 

So, my fiscal year 1990 budget provides 
for the needy; does not raise taxes; and by 
controlling the growth in spending, reduces 
the deficit next year by nearly $70 billion. 
This not only meets the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings deficit reduction target, it reduces 
the deficit even further and puts us on 
track to a balanced budget and a modest 
surplus by fiscal year 1993. This budget is a 
realistic program which protects the work- 
ing families of America, provides adequate 
support for those who depend on govern- 
ment, and helps assure America’s prosperity 
in the years to come. 

I’ve often spoken of the rising incomes 
Americans have enjoyed in recent years, 


but one group lags behind. According to a 
new report by the bipartisan commission on 
Federal salaries, real pay for top-level gov- 
ernment jobs has fallen by 35 percent since 
1969 due to inflation, while private sector 
pay has outpaced inflation. So, my budget 
includes higher pay for vital positions, rang- 
ing from judges to scientists to elected offi- 
cials. This increase is still less than what was 
lost to inflation. Even after this raise, the 
real income of a circuit court judge will be 
19 percent less than in 1969. 

The cost of these increases will be ab- 
sorbed in the budget without slowing 
progress in the deficit, and we'll be getting 
something important in return. When sala- 
ries are too low, it’s hard to attract and 
keep America’s best in government. Feder- 
al judges are leaving the bench in record 
numbers, partly because they’re paid less 
than junior members of some law firms. 
The National Institutes of Health that fight 
cancer and other grave diseases have vacan- 
cies for senior researchers that have been 
empty for 10 years due to poor pay. Also 
troubling is that some officials, particularly 
in Congress, now supplement their income 
with special-interest honoraria payments. 
My support for the pay increase rests on my 
firm belief that such payments undermine 
the integrity of our goverument and should 
be abolished. We must be willing to pay for 
excellence in government or risk a govern- 
ment run only by people of wealth or by 
those beholden to special interests. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President recorded his address on 
January 6 in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House for broadcast at 12:06 p.m. on 
January 7. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Surgery To Repair a 
Dupuytren’s Contracture 
January 7, 1989 

President Reagan’s operation to repair a 


Dupuytren’s contracture of the ring finger 
of his left hand was successfully completed 
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at approximately 11:00 this morning, Janu- 
ary 7, 1989, at the Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center. 


The procedure commenced at 7:30 a.m. 
and was performed under regional anesthe- 
sia. A general anesthesia was not necessary. 
The President was alert and responsive 
throughout the operation, discussing various 
aspects of the procedure with doctors. He is 
now recovering in his room and is in good 
spirits. 


The President’s physician, Dr. John E. 
Hutton, Jr., Col., U.S. Army, reports that 
“The President is comfortable and complet- 
ed the operation with flying colors. He was 
alert and responsive throughout the proc- 
ess. His overall health is excellent.” Dr. 
Hutton said, “The operation consisted of a 
partial palmar and digital fasciectomy. The 
disease extended from the wrist to the tip 
of the ring finger.” 


President Reagan will remain at Walter 
Reed tonight and return to the White 
House at his convenience on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 8. Today’s procedure is not expected to 
interrupt the President’s normal work 
schedule, other than the obvious presence 
of a dressing on the left hand. The Presi- 
dent will be receiving no special medica- 
tions other than routine postoperative anti- 
biotics and analgesic as necessary. The 
President’s arm will be bandaged and in a 
sling for a few days. After that, only a hand 
bandage will be required. The finger will 
require a dynamic splint for several months 
to ensure corrective healing. Doctor Hutton 
indicates that no further surgery should be 
necessary. It is anticipated that the Presi- 
dent will have full use of his finger. 


The physicians involved were Dr. George 
Bogumill, of Georgetown University and 
consultant at Walter Reed; Col. Alan Smith 
and Maj. Paul Perlik of the Hand Service at 
Walter Reed; and Col. John E. Hutton, Jr., 
Physician to the President. Lt. Col. Charles 
Gandy performed the regional anesthesia. 
Dr. Marc Hahn assisted Dr. Gandy. Medical 
consultation was provided by Lt. Col. Law- 
rence Mohr, of the White House Medical 
Unit, and members of the department of 
medicine at Walter Reed. 
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Proclamation 5931—National Sanctity 
of Human Life Day, 1989 


January 9, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Reverence for human life and recognition 
of the sanctity of individual life are among 
the defining characteristics of a just civil 
order. For century upon century, mankind 
has struggled to establish such principles in 
law—not merely as right ideas confirmable 
by experience, but as self-evident truths 
that provide the only possible basis for the 
creation of durable political institutions. 
Age after age of wars and persecutions, serf- 
dom and slavery, have left bitter reminders 
of the consequences that everywhere follow 
a failure to recognize the fundamental dig- 
nity and equality of human beings in the 
sight of God. 

Our Nation was born in the midst of a 
struggle in which these principles were the 
real field of battle. The United States of 
America was founded by visionary people 
who believed, and said forthrightly, that the 
test of any just political system lay in 
whether it affirmed the unalienable rights 
endowed by God, rights that no civil au- 
thority was ever free to deny or contra- 
vene. In this context, it is no wonder then 
that the first right proclaimed by our 
Founders in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was that of life, and that the care of 
human life and happiness, as Jefferson de- 
clared in words now inscribed on the 
marble walls of our national Memorial to 
him, was held to be the first and only legiti- 
mate object of good government. 

Today our Nation, economically prosper- 
ous and at peace, bears a fresh, dark wound 
upon its conscience, a wound created by ~ 
stark deviation from the course of our na- 
tional journey. Contrary to the purpose of 
law, to the character of medicine, to the 
habit of charity, and to the spirit of our 
founding, abortion has become routinized 
in America. No one can mistake abortion 
for the gentle art of healing. Each day in 
our land the promise of life is stolen from 
thousands of the unborn, the first flower of 
their unique existence crushed forever. But, 
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as many philosophers have pointed out, the 
effects of such acts of violence are just as 
profound on those who perform them as on 
those who undergo them. 


Americans are a generous and kindheart- 
ed people, a people who strive to strength- 
en and preserve those delicate bonds of af- 
fection that unite the human family and 
give safe harbor to all its members. We 
often fail in our tenderness and mercy; but 
it is not in our nature to choose failure. 
Rather, we are a people who thirst after 
justice and will give our all to achieve it 
and defend it. Most particularly, we are a 
people who will not settle for a national 
policy that each year condemns 1.5 million 
unborn children to an early death and con- 
signs their mothers to exploitation and emp- 
tiness. We must and we will answer abor- 
tion with loving alternatives like adoption, 
and we will ensure that our laws preserve 
and protect the innocent unborn from de- 
struction. 


In 1989 America can make a New Begin- 
ning as a champion of the most basic civil 
right of all. We can, as is written in Deuter- 
onomy, choose life, so that we and our de- 
scendants may live. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Sunday, January 22, 
1989, as National Sanctity of Human Life 
Day. I call upon all Americans to reflect on 
their heritage as a free people under God 
and the duty incumbent upon each of us to 
recognize the personhood of every individ- 
ual and to defend the life of every innocent 
person from the moment of conception 
until natural death. Let us gather in homes 
and places of worship during this sixth 
annual observance of National Sanctity of 
Human Life Day to offer reparation for the 
appalling tragedy of abortion and to rededi- 
cate ourselves to works of charity and jus- 
tice in behalf of America’s unborn children 
and their mothers. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 


the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:19 p.m., January 10, 1989] 


Message to the Congress Reporting 
Budget Rescissions 


January 9, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report six 
new rescission proposals totaling 
$143,096,000. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De- 
partments of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Interior, Justice, and Labor. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
are contained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 9, 1989. 


Note: The attachment detailing the rescis- 
sions were printed in the Federal Register 
of January 13. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Recommending Adjustments of 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Salaries 


January 9, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


As required by section 225 of the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, Public Law 90-206 (2 
U.S.C. 351 et seq.), the latest Quadrennial 
Commission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries (“Commission”) has submit- 
ted to me recommendations on salaries for 
Senators, Representatives, Federal judges, 
Cabinet officers, and other agency heads, 
and certain other officials in the Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial branches. 

The statute requires that, in the budget 
next submitted after receipt of the report of 
the Commission, I set forth recommenda- 
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tions for adjustment of these salaries. Pursu- 
ant to section 225(i), as amended by section 
135 of Public Law 99-190, these recom- 
mendations will be effective unless the 
Congress disapproves the recommendation 
by a joint resolution within 30 days follow- 
ing the transmittal of my budget. 

The Commission’s report, submitted to 
me on December 14, 1988, documented 
both the substantial erosion in the real level 
of Federal executive pay that has occurred 
since 1969 and the recruitment and reten- 
tion problems that have resulted, especially 
for the Federal judiciary. The Commission 
is to be commended for its diligent and 
conscientious effort to address the compli- 
cated and complex problems associated 
with Federal pay levels. 

The Commission found that Federal ex- 
ecutives and legislators have experienced a 
decline of approximately 35 percent in real 
salaries since 1969. In contrast, the salaries 
of General Schedule employees have de- 
clined by only 8 percent over the same 
period. The Commission’s recommendations 
go a long way towards compensating for 
this salary erosion, but they do not make up 
the full gap. For example, for an official at 
Executive Level II, which is also the con- 
gressional salary rate, the salary level adjust- 
ed for inflation since 1969 would be 
$140,340 while the Commission’s recom- 
mendation is $135,000. 

Every one of the Commissions that has 
met over the past 20 years concluded that a 
pay increase for key Federal officials was 
necessary. Each Commission found that pay 
for senior Government officials fell far 
behind that of their counterparts in the pri- 
vate sector. They also surmised that we 
cannot afford a Government composed pri- 
marily of those wealthy enough to serve. 


For the Vice President of the United States 


In accepting the Commission’s salary rec- 
ommendations, I recognize that we are 
under a mandate to reduce the Federal def- 
icit and hold the costs of government to an 
absolute minimum. Thus, while I have de- 
cided to propose a pay increase that accepts 
in full the salary recommendations made by 
the Commissioners in their report to me 
last month, this proposal will not increase 
the deficit; the funding for the pay increase 
will be fully absorbed within proposed 
budget levels. 

This increase fulfills my promise made in 
January 1987 that, assuming continued 
progress toward eliminating the deficit and 
favorable economic conditions, I would rec- 
ommend another step toward overcoming 
the erosion of real income. 

While this represents a substantial in- 
crease in salaries, it is coupled with the salu- 
tary recommendation of a ban on receipt of 
all honoraria in all branches of government. 
Although my recommendation concerning 
honoraria has no legal effect, I urge the 
swiftest possible consideration of this impor- 
tant reform. The Commission further rec- 
ommended that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion to bar officials in the three branches 
from receiving honoraria. I endorse these 
recommendations of the Commission as an 
appropriate step toward better govern- 
ment. A salary increase and a prohibition 
on receipt of honoraria together will help 
ensure that the government is able to at- 
tract and keep talented senior officials and 
that the questions that arise from outside 
payments of honoraria are put to rest. 

Accordingly, pursuant to subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) of section 225(f) and 
section 225(h) of Public Law 90-206 (81 
Stat. 643 and 644), as amended: 


$175,000 





For offices and positions under the Executive Schedule in subchapter II of chapter 53 of 


title 5, United States Code, as follows: 
Positions at level I 


155,000 





Positions at level II 





Positions at level III 


135,000 
125,000 





Positions at level IV 


120,000 





Positions at level V 


115,000 





For Speaker of the House of Representatives 


175,000 





For the President Pro Tempore of the Senate, majority leader and minority leader of the 


Senate, and majority leader and minority leader of the House of Representatives 


155,000 


For Senators, Members of the House of Representatives, Delegates to .1e House of 


Representatives, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
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135,000 
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For other officers and positions in the legislative branch as follows: 


Comptroller General of the United States 


135,000 





Deputy Comptroller General of the United States, Librarian of Congress, and Archi- 


tect of the Capitol 


125,000 





General Counsel of the General Accounting Office, Deputy Librarian of Congress, 


and Assistant Architect of the Capitol 


120,000 


For Justices, judges, and other personnel in the judicial branch as follows: 


Chief Justice of the United States 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
Judges: 

U.S. Courts of Appeals 

Court of Military Appeals 

U.S. District Courts 


Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Fiscal Year 1990 
Budget 


January 9, 1989 


To the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate: 


Eight years ago many in this country 
were concerned about the future of our 
economy, our government and, indeed, the 
Nation itself. Unemployment was high and 
rising. Inflation and interest rates were 
reaching record levels. Our Nation’s de- 
fense capabilities had been weakened by 
neglect. The international prestige of the 
U.S. was at low ebb. 

To resolve the economic problems then 
facing us, our administration proposed a re- 
covery program centering on four funda- 
mental principles: 

¢ Reduce personal and business tax rates. 

¢ Reduce the rate of growth of Federal 

spending. 

¢ Reduce the Federal regulatory burden 

by eliminating unnecessary restrictions 


175,000 
165,000 








140,000 
140,000 
135,000 
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while protecting the public’s interest 
and safety. 

Support a moderate and steady mone- 
tary policy to bring inflation under 
control. 

To rebuild our defense capabilities and 
restore America’s standing in the world we 
proposed expanded national security and 
international programs. 

We also initiated the largest management 
improvement program ever attempted in 
order to restore the proper relationships 
among the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, and the private sector; to eliminate 
waste in Federal programs; and to intro- 
duce management controls and efficiencies, 
while improving services. 

Today, the American people can be 
proud of the progress that has been made 
on each of these fronts. As a result of this 
progress, America is internally stronger, 
internationally more secure, and stands 
taller in the eyes of the world than it did 
eight years ago. 


EIGHT YEARS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Working together, we have accomplished 
much over the last eight years. 


The Economy 


e The current economic expansion, now 
in its seventy-fourth month, has out- 
lasted all previous peacetime expan- 
sions in U.S. history. Business invest- 
ment and exports are rising, and eco- 
nomic growth is expected to continue 
into the 1990's. 





Since this expansion began, 19 million 
new jobs have been created, while the 
unemployment rate has fallen by more 
than 5 percentage points—to 5.4 per- 
cent, the lowest level in 14 years. 
Inflation, which averaged 10.4 percent 
annually during the four years before 
our administration began, has averaged 
less than a third of that during the past 
six years. 

Real after-tax personal income has 
risen 24 percent since 1982, increasing 
our overall standard of living. 


Taxes and Regulations 
¢ Between 1981 and 1987, changes in 


the Federal tax code have made the 
tax laws more equitable, cut income 
tax rates, and eliminated Federal 
income taxes for 4.3 million low- 
income individuals and families. 

Since 1981, the time spent by the 
public filling out forms required by the 
Federal Government has been cut by 
600 million hours annually, and the 
number of pages of regulations pub- 


lished annually in the Federal Register 
has been reduced by over 45 percent. 


Budget 
¢ The growth in domestic spending has 


been slowed, and the budget priorities 
have been shifted to those functions 
the Federal Government should pro- 
vide, such as national defense, basic sci- 
entific research, and protecting the 
rights of all citizens. 

The social security system has been 
rescued from the brink of insolvency 
and made sound into the next century. 
The runaway growth of spending for 
means-tested entitlement programs 
that occurred in the 1970’s has been 
curbed. Eligibility rules have been 
tightened to retarget benefits to the 
needy. Basic benefits for the poor, the 
elderly, and others in need of Federal 
assistance have been maintained. 

We have begun the process of putting 
other entitlement programs on a more 
rational basis, including medicare hos- 
pital insurance, which was converted 
to a system that encourages efficiency 
and lower costs. 
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Defense and International Affairs 


¢ Our defenses have been strengthened. 
Weapons systems have been modern- 
ized and upgraded. We are recruiting 
and retaining higher caliber military 
personnel. The readiness, training, and 
morale of our troops have been im- 
proved significantly. 
As a result of our greater strength, we 
were able to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union a verifiable treaty that com- 
pletely eliminates an entire class of nu- 
clear missiles. 
We began the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive research and technology program 
that offers our best hope of a safer 
world in which our security, and that 
of our allies, no longer rests on deter- 
rence through the threat of nuclear re- 
taliation, but on defenses that threaten 
no one. 
Our willingness to defend freedom 
throughout the world has met with 
success in the spread of democracy and 
in turning back the tide of communist 
expansion. 


Management of the Government 


e Federal agencies undertook a major 
management improvement program, 
“Reform ’88,” to carry out the cash, 
credit, and financial operations of the 
Federal Government in a more busi- 
ness-like manner, and to reduce waste, 
fraud, and abuse. 

Functions that were pre-empted by 
the Federal Government are being 
transferred back to the private sector 
or to State and local governments. 

Greater use is being made of cost shar- 
ing and user fees, shifting the cost of 
projects and programs where appropri- 
ate to those who benefit from them. 


The Federal Deficit 


The one area in which I have been per- 
sistently disappointed throughout my term 
of office has been in the efforts to bring the 
budget under control. Time and again I 
have proposed measures to help curb Fed- 
eral domestic program spending. Time and 
again these proposals have been rejected by 
Congress. 
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The reasons for the rise in the Federal 
deficit in the early 1980’s are simple. First, 
we experienced one of the most severe re- 
cessions of the post-war period. It has been 
estimated that 81 percent—ove: $640 bil- 
lion—of the growth of the deficit over the 
1981-1986 levels originally projected in my 
March 1981 budget was attributable to that 
recession. The second reason is that, even 
after including necessary increases for de- 
fense, my March 1981 budget called for net 
spending reductions totalling $331 billion 
over five years; but Congress approved less 
than 40 percent of those reductions. Waste- 
ful programs continued to be funded. The 
necessary reductions have still not been 
made. 

If the deficit is not curbed by continuing 
to limit the appetite of government, we put 
in jeopardy all that we worked so hard over 
the years to achieve. Large deficits brought 
on by excessive domestic spending under- 
cut the incentives to work and save by ab- 
sorbing the savings that would otherwise 


lead to productive investment. We cannot 
allow this to happen. 

I am proud of America’s accomplish- 
ments. Our economy is booming, our de- 
fenses are stronger, and our standing in the 
world is again second to none. 


THIS BUDGET REDUCES THE 1990 DEFICIT 
BELOW THE G-R-H TARGET AND ACHIEVES 
BALANCE IN 1993 


The fiscal year 1990 budget, my last, rep- 
resents a continuation of my efforts to 
reduce the Federal budget deficit through 
restraint in domestic spending. 

The budget I am submitting today com- 
plies with the deficit targets set in the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (G—R-H) Act, by 
proposing measures that meet the 1990 def- 
icit target of $100 billion and assure a 
steady reduction in the deficit leading to a 
balanced budget in 1993. 

Under my proposals, the deficit would de- 
cline to less than 2 percent of GNP in 1990, 
and the Federal debt held by the public 
would also decline as a proportion of GNP. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


{dollar amounts in billions] 





1988 


1989 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 





909.0 
1,064.0 


Receipts 
Outlays 


975.5 
1,137.0 


1,059.3 
1,151.8 


1,140.5 
1,207.3 


1,212.2 1,281.4 
1,244.4 1,279.0 


1,345.0 
1,311.6 





Surplus or deficit (—) — 155.1 
Surplus or deficit (—) with- 
out asset sales 


G-R-H deficit targets 


— 155.1 
— 144.0 


—161.5 


—161.5 
— 136.0 


—925 -668 —32.2 2.4 33.4 


—986 -69.2 -—343 1.6 32.6 
—100.0 -640 —28.0 0.0 NA 





Difference 


ADDENDUM 


Surplus or deficit (—) as a 
percent of GNP 


11.1 


—3.2 


25.5 


—3.2 


—1.4 5.2 6.3 —1.6 NA 


—1.7 





NOTE.—Totals include social security, which is off-budget. 


NA: Not available. 


This budget shows that a gradual elimina- 
tion of the deficit is possible without raising 
taxes, without cutting into essential social 
programs, without devastating defense, and 
without neglecting other national priorities. 
It can be done in a reasonable, responsible 
way—with discipline and fairness. New 


taxes are not required. Receipts will grow 
dramatically between 1989 and 1990 be- 
cause our economy is growing. This budget 
simply proposes to increase spending by less 
than the increase in revenues, and there- 
fore, reduce the deficit. The proposed re- 
forms will yield additional deficit reductions 
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in future years. We have an opportunity 
this year to put the worst of the deficit 
problem behind us and enable the next Ad- 
ministration to begin its term of office with 
a clean slate and with the promise of con- 
tinuing prosperity. 


FUNDING NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


To address urgent national priorities 
within the deficit limit set by the G-R-H 
Act, my budget proposes that some pro- 
grams—such as those for AIDS research and 
prevention, drug enforcement, and technol- 
ogy development—receive significant fund- 
ing increases, while others are reduced, re- 
formed, or, in some cases, terminated. 


Defense 

Maintaining peace and protecting our 
country are the foremost responsibilities of 
the Federal government. Defense budget 
authority declined in real (inflation-adjust- 
ed) terms for the fourth straight year with 
funding of $299 billion for 1989. This trend 
cannot continue without severe impact on 
combat readiness. Therefore, my budget re- 
quests defense funding of $315 billion in 
budget authority and $303 billion in outlays 
for 1990, and $331 billion in budget author- 
ity and $314 billion in outlays in 1991. 
These amounts provide 2 percent annual 
real growth in budget authority over the 
1989 level, bringing it back up to the 1984 
level in inflation-adjusted terms by 1991. 
The budget also projects 2 percent real 
growth in these programs in future years. 

We must continue to maintain our nucle- 
ar deterrent. For 1990, the budget proposes 
$9.0 billion for atomic energy defense pro- 
grams, a $0.9 billion increase over 1989. A 
total of $2.8 billion is dedicated to the mod- 
ernization of the nuclear materials produc- 
tion complex and to increase environmental 
clean-up and waste management efforts. 


International 


To consolidate and build on the foreign 
policy gains of the past eight years, addi- 
tional funds are needed for international af- 
fairs that would promote our foreign policy 
and national security interests in the Middle 
East, Central America, and elsewhere. A 
special program is proposed to foster strong 
economic growth in the Philippines to sup- 
port that country’s return to democracy. 
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Other increases in foreign aid would pay 
arrearages on contributions to multilateral 
lending institutions and make payments to 
the United Nations and related agencies. 


Drug Abuse and Law Enforcement 


Our fight against drug abuse must contin- 
ue, as well as our efforts to protect the indi- 
vidual against crime: 

¢ For drug law enforcement, prevention, 

and treatment programs, I propose 
$5.7 billion in 1990, an increase of 
$164 million over 1989. This funding, 
together with the new authorities and 
sanctions contained in the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1988, will enable us to 
move toward our goal of a drug-free 
America. 

To relieve prison overcrowding and 
adequately house a growing inmate 
population, I would provide $1.6 bil- 
lion for prison construction and oper- 
ation, $193 million more than was de- 
voted to this purpose in 1989. 


AIDS Research and Education 


This budget reflects my belief that ad- 
dressing the problem of AIDS must remain 
a top priority: 

¢ Preventing and alleviating suffering 

from the Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus (HIV), which causes AIDS, is our 
highest public health priority. Federal 
support for research, prevention, and 
treatment exceeds $2.1 billion in 1989, 
and will approach $2.8 billion in 1990. 
This budget asks for $1.6 billion, or 24 
percent over 1989, for Public Health 
Service HIV funding. 


Research 


One of our highest priorities is to 
strengthen U.S. technology and make 
America more competitive. For example: 

¢ I propose a continued increase in fed- 

erally supported basic research aimed 
at longer-term improvements in the 
Nation’s productivity and global com- 
petitiveness. This budget continues the 
commitment to double National Sci- 
ence Foundation support for academic 
basic research by 1993, increases sup- 
port for training future scientists and 
engineers, and expedites transfer of 
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the results of Government-funded 
basic research to industry. 

Our space program will provide $13.1 
billion for continued development of 
America’s first permanently manned 
space station; for increased support for 
improving the performance and reli- 
ability of the space shuttle; for initi- 
ation of two major new international 
planetary space science missions; and 
for support to encourage the commer- 
cial development of space. 

Also included in the budget is $250 
million in 1990 as the Federal share of 
support for initiating construction of 
the Superconducting Super Collider 
(SSC). Non-Federal cost sharing ar- 
rangements will be required to support 
one-third of the project’s costs. The 
SSC as currently envisaged will be the 
largest pure science project ever un- 
dertaken. It will help keep this country 
on the cutting edge of high energy 
physics research well into the next cen- 
tury. 


areas and program recipients, I am 
continuing support of the rural devel- 
opment initiative coordinated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

By emphasizing housing vouchers, I 
would provide housing assistance to 
132,000 additional low-income house- 
holds in 1990, 5 percent more than the 
126,124 additional households receiv- 
ing housing subsidies in 1989. Housing 
vouchers can serve more low-income 
households at a lower Federal cost and 
provide greater opportunity for these 
families to rent housing of their own 
choosing. 


¢ To maintain the progress we have 


been making in fostering State and 
local education reform, I would sustain 
the present level of spending on dis- 
cretionary education programs at $18.5 
billion, but refocus those funds to put 
more money where the needs of the 
disadvantaged and_ students’ with 
handicaps are greatest. 

To continue the significant progress we 
have made in cleaning up the environ- 


Other Priorities 

Other areas of Federal responsibility re- 
ceive priority funding in this budget: 

¢ To continue the Federal Aviation Ad- 


ment, I recommend a $153 million in- 
crease for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency’s regulatory, research and 
enforcement programs. I also recom- 


ministration’s multi-year program to in- 
crease its controller and inspector 
workforces and to modernize the Na- 
tion’s air traffic control systems, the 
budget provides $7.7 billion—a 17 per- 
cent increase over the 1989 level. 


¢ To alleviate the problems facing our 


savings institutions, I propose that the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation (FSLIC) spend $16 billion 
in 1989 and $9 billion in 1990 to ad- 
dress the most serious thrift institution 
problems. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is developing a comprehensive 
plan to resolve the savings industry’s 
problems, and reform the financial in- 
stitution regulatory structure and de- 
posit insurance system to prevent a re- 
occurrence of these problems. I expect 
the Secretary to submit his proposals to 
the new President shortly. 

To improve coordination of Federal 
rural development programs and to re- 
direct funding toward needy rural 


mend an increase of $315 million for 
the Superfund hazardous waste clean- 
up program in order to maintain the 
program’s momentum and support a 
stronger enforcement role. 

Because changes in the earth’s natural 
systems can have tremendous econom- 
ic and social effects, global climate 
change is becoming a critical concern. 
Our ability to understand and predict 
these changes is currently limited, and 
a better understanding is essential for 
developing policies. The budget pro- 
poses a coordinated and effective Fed- 
eral research program on_ global 
change. This budget is accompanied by 
a report by the Committee on Earth 
Sciences that describes this program 
and its strategy. 

Last year’s fires on Federal forestlands 
indicated the need for more timely 
funding for annual fire-fighting costs. I 
therefore propose that two new Feder- 
al wild land firefighting accounts be es- 
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tablished in the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior. 
To further strengthen our energy secu- 
rity, I propose legislation authorizing 
the sale of the naval petroleum re- 
serves to the private sector in ex- 
change for cash and oil to be added to 
the strategic petroleum reserve. I also 
propose the establishment of a separate 
10 million barrel defense petroleum in- 
ventory. 

¢ To provide for the timely completion 
of my Reform °88 management im- 
provement program I propose an addi- 
tional $103 million for 1990, to further 
improve our management and credit 
systems. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS ARE REFORMED TO 
ACHIEVE DEFICIT REDUCTION 


The program structure and incentives un- 
derlying many domestic Federal programs 
need to be altered to promote greater effi- 
ciency and cost-effectiveness. 

¢ Current farm price support programs 

are far too costly. For the period 1986- 
89 an estimated $130 billion in Federal 
spending for farm-related assistance 
programs provided an average of 
nearly $600,000 per farmer. Much of 
this assistance goes to farmers with 
high incomes—more than twice the 
U.S. family average. I therefore pro- 
pose outlay reductions for the price 
and income support programs of $2 
billion in 1990 and additional annual 
reductions of between $2 and $2.5 bil- 
lion in each year from 1991 through 
1994. In addition, I urge reform of the 
counterproductive sugar price support 
program. 

The rapidly rising costs of the medi- 
care program need to be moderated. I 
propose a reasonable increase in the 
medicare prospective payment system 
rate and reductions in hospital capital 
payments and special graduate medical 
education payments. Also, in an effort 
to restrain excessive growth in supple- 
mentary medical insurance (SMI) costs, 
I propose extension of the current law 
SMI premiums, limitations on physician 
payments, reductions in payments for 
certain overpriced procedures, and re- 


forms in the durable medical equip- 
ment payment system. Medicare 
spending would still grow by 9 percent 
between 1989 and 1990 under these 
proposals—but not by the 13 percent 
that would occur under current law. 
I also propose reforms in the medicaid 
program to reduce spending growth 
between 1989 and 1990 to $1.7 billion, 
or 5 percent, rather than the $3.3 bil- 
lion, or 9 percent, that would occur 
under current law. These reforms rein- 
state successful incentives employed in 
the early 1980’s. My budget also pro- 
poses restructuring Federal financing 
of administrative expenses to give 
States greater incentives to operate 
their administrative systems as effi- 
ciently as possible. 

The Government often continues pro- 
grams at the Federal level that are 
either duplicative or are no longer 
needed, or more appropriately under- 
taken by other levels of government or 
the private sector. This is the case with 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, Amtrak, urban mass transit dis- 
cretionary grants, and most operating 
subsidies for the Postal Service. Efforts 
to reverse this situation have been un- 
dertaken by prior administrations as 
well as my own. These programs 
should be eliminated. The budget pro- 
poses termination of 82 programs that 
are not needed to satisfy national prior- 
ities. 

Under current law, outlays for Federal 
employee retirement and health bene- 
fits are estimated to grow from $51.3 
billion in 1989 to $55.9 billion in 1990. 
I propose freezing retirement cost-of- 
living allowances (COLAs) and other 
reforms to hold the 1990 level to 
slightly above that for 1989, reducing 
the growth that would otherwise occur 
by $4.4 billion. 


ACHIEVING A PROPER FEDERAL ROLE AND 
IMPROVING MANAGEMENT 


As the Federal Government grew, it took 
on improper responsibilities, and managed 
its programs inefficiently. We undertook to 
return the Federal Government to its 
proper role. We also initiated a major pro- 
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gram to improve the management of the 
remaining programs. These priorities are 
continued and expanded in this budget. 


Privatization.—The Government and the 
private sector should each do what it does 
best. The Federal Government should not 
be involved in providing goods and services 
where private enterprise can do the job 
cheaper and better. 

Accordingly, my budget proposes that a 
number of Federal enterprises be opened 
to the private sector, through public offer- 
ings or outright sales. Following our success 
in the sale of Conrail and the sale of $21 
billion in selected loan portfolios, I am pro- 
posing sale of the naval petroleum reserves, 
the Alaska Power Administration, and the 
Southeastern Power Administration. I also 
propose sale of the Federal Government’s 
helium-processing assets, excess real proper- 
ty, and a further $4.3 billion in loan portfo- 
lios. In addition, my budget proposes legis- 
lation to establish a government corporation 
for the uranium enrichment enterprise, as 
the first step towards eventual privatization. 

The Federal Government should also 


depend more on the private sector to pro- 
vide ancillary and support services for ac- 


tivities that remain in Federal hands. 
Therefore, I propose a number of pilot 
projects and studies in areas such as the 
private delivery of advertising materials 
and urgent mail, and the Department of 
Justice’s prison hospitals. 


Improved Management 


In 1981, I made a promise to the Ameri- 
can people “to limit Government to its 
proper role and make it the servant, not 
the master, of the people.” My “Manage- 
ment Improvement Program: Reform ’88” 
has helped make Government more effi- 
cient and more responsive. We reduced 
waste and fraud in Federal programs by 
combining the efforts of the inspectors gen- 
eral into the President’s Council on Integri- 
ty and Efficiency, resulting in over $110 
billion saved or put to better use—and their 
efforts are continuing. 

I saw that the Federal Government did 
not have effective cash management prac- 
tices for dealing with what is now a $2 tril- 
lion annual cash flow, nor did it have a 
government-wide credit management pro- 
gram for what is now a $1 trillion portfolio. 


This resulted in the waste of billions of dol- 
lars each year. We built the necessary gov- 
ernment-wide controls in both areas and 
stopped the drain. 

Moreover, we began the establishment of 
the first government-wide financial ac- 
counting system, consolidating and making 
uniform over 400 previously incompatible 
individual agency systems. This was essen- 
tial for any well-managed government, and 
is presently being implemented. 

The Federal Government has a major 
effect on our daily lives through the collec- 
tion of taxes and fees, the direct provisions 
of services, the payment of financial assist- 
ance through various entitlement programs, 
and the regulation of commercial enter- 
prises. Through modernization, improved 
administration, and automated services the 
Government has made substantial reduc- 
tions in the time it takes to provide services 
to the public. As the 21st century approach- 
es, the Federal Government must adapt its 
role in our society to changing conditions 
and changing technology. At the turn of the 
century, the U.S. population will exceed 268 
million, with a larger proportion of elderly 
citizens. Changes in technology and com- 
munication will increasingly link the world’s 
economies, trade, capital flows, and travel 
as never before. 

The 1990 Management Report, which is 
being forwarded to the Congress as part of 
the 1990 budget submission, reflects the 
highlights of OMB’s report to me on “Gov- 
ernment of the Future.” That Management 
Report has been expanded as a beginning to 
a planning process that has, in part, shaped 
the proposals in this budget and should 
become a part of the annual budget proc- 
ess. 


BUDGET PROCESS REFORM IS DESPERATELY 
NEEDED TO CONTINUE DEFICIT REDUC- 
TION 


The persistence of the budget deficit is 
overwhelming evidence that the Federal 
budget process is fundamentally flawed. 
Past efforts at “reform” have been directed 
largely toward protecting a large portion of 
domestic spending from real fiscal disci- 
pline. Fourteen years after passage of the 
Congressional Budget Act and three years 
after enactment of the Balanced Budget 
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and Emergency Deficit Control Act, the 
Federal budget process remains unwieldy 
and undisciplined. The American people 
expect better of their political system, and 
they deserve it. 

Under the Congressional Budget Act, 
Congressional budget resolutions—Con- 
gress’ proposed budgets—are passed each 
year. They are not sent to the President for 
approval and, therefore, are not law. They 
provide guidance to the committees of Con- 
gress, but the guidance is often late and 
ambiguous. The resolutions are usually 
passed well after the dates required by law, 
and well after they are needed by the fi- 
nance, authorizing, and appropriations com- 
mittees. Moreover, there is little agreement 
within Congress on the guidance provided. 
The House of Representatives and the 
Senate do not agree, except in the most 
general terms, on the priorities implied by 
resolutions both have approved. 

Except for last year’s on-time perform- 
ance, Congress self-imposed budget dead- 
lines have usually been missed, and massive 
continuing resolutions and reconciliation 
bills have been the rule rather than the 
exception. These large, cumbersome bills 
provide cozy hiding places for hundreds of 
special interest add-ons, which line-item 
veto authority would permit the President 
to challenge. 

A number of changes in the budget proc- 
ess—most of which I have recommended 
before—are needed to instill budget disci- 
pline throughout the legislative process. I 
urge Congress to adopt the following meas- 
ures: 


Balanced budget amendment.—I remain 
committed to and urge approval of a consti- 
tutional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget. The amendment should require a 
super-majority vote (at least 60 percent) in 
the Congress to increase taxes. 

Line-item veto.—My successors should be 
given the authority, subject to Congression- 
al override, to veto line-items in annual ap- 
propriations bills, in authorizing legislation 
that provides or mandates funding for pro- 
grams, and in revenue bills. Such authority 
would permit the elimination of substantial 
waste and would be an effective instrument 
for enforcing budget discipline. 
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Enhanced rescission authority—To en- 
hance the President’s ability to control Gov- 
ernment spending, I recommend that line- 
item veto authority be complemented by a 
change in law that would require the Con- 
gress to vote “yea” or “nay” on any rescis- 
sion proposed by the President. Current 
law allows the Congress to duck responsibil- 
ity by simply ignoring proposed rescissions 
for 45 days. 

Biennial budgeting.—The annual budget 
process consumes too much time and 
energy. A biennial budget would reduce 
the repetitive budget tasks, allow more 
time for considering key spending and rev- 
enue decisions, provide less scope for gim- 
micks that give the illusion of “savings,” 
such as shifting spending from one year to 
another without affecting the underlying 
programs, and permit the realization of real 
savings that would be possible with a more 
assured availability of funds. For these rea- 
sons, I recommend that biennial budgeting 
be adopted. 

Joint budget resolution —To ensure the 
broader scrutiny and stricter discipline that 
is needed in the congressional budget proc- 
ess, I propose that Congress be required to 
prepare a budget resolution covering a min- 
imum of two years showing revenue pro- 
posals individually and showing spending 
priorities. The Congress should also be re- 
quired to submit its budget resolution to 
the President for his signature or veto. Sub- 
sequent legislation which exceeds these al- 
locations should not be considered without 
super-majority approval. 

Individual transmittal of appropriations 
bills. —The practice of transmitting full-year 
continuing resolutions covering a number of 
appropriations bill does not permit the Leg- 
islative and Executive Branches to exercise 
proper scrutiny of those bills. Too often in 
the past, such continuing resolutions have 
provided convenient cover for special-inter- 
est spending that would not survive close 
scrutiny. To minimize this risk, I propose 
that appropriations bills be transmitted indi- 
vidually to the President. 

Credit reform.—The effects of credit ac- 
tivities are recorded imperfectly under cur- 
rent budget accounting. The subsidy com- 
ponent of Federal lending programs re- 
mains hidden. 
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To correct this major fault in the budget 
system, I recommended credit reform legis- 
lation two years ago. This legislation, which 
I am recommending again, would measure 
the true cost—the present value—of the 
subsidies provided by Federal credit pro- 
grams and put that cost on an expenditure 
basis equivalent to the cost of other Federal 
programs. This change must be an integral 
part of the reform of the budget process. 

Measuring the effects of budget propos- 
als.—Budget discipline and lasting deficit 
reduction would be facilitated if the Legis- 
lative and Executive Branches were to use 
a common set of principles for scoring 
budget proposals and actions on them. I 
urge that the Congressional Budget Office 
and the Office of Management and Budget 
be charged with the responsibility to devel- 
op, in consultation with the budget, finance, 
authorizing, and appropriations committees, 
a common set of budget scoring principles 
for use by the Legislative and Executive 
Branches. 

Adoption of these reforms should enable 
the Federal Government to make informed 
decisions in a deliberate fashion that fosters 
rational priorities. The American people de- 
serve no less from their elected representa- 
tives. 


CONCLUSION 


The accomplishments of the American 
people in past eight years will always be for 
me a source of pride. However, we must 
continue our recent progress in reducing 
the Federal deficit. 

Deficit reduction is a key national priori- 
ty, written into law by the G—R-H Act, 
which, despite its defects, legislated a proc- 
ess to achieve a balanced budget. 

This budget achieves the 1990 target of 
the amended Act, and projects a budget 
balanced in 1993. It preserves legitimate 
programs for the aged and needy, provides 
for adequate national security, devotes 
more resources to other high-priority activi- 
ties, and accomplishes all this without rais- 
ing taxes. Tax increases are not needed. His- 
tory shows that they would simply be used 
by the Congress to increase spending. Tax 
increases have been overwhelmingly voted 
down in the last three Presidential elec- 
tions. 


I call upon the Congress to enact this 
budget. Higher taxes are not needed—as 
this budget demonstrates—but genuine def- 
icit reduction through moderating the 
growth in spending is essential to enable 
the next Administration and Congress to ad- 
dress the Nation’s agenda for the future. 

Over the past eight years, we Americans 
have made our world a safer place for free- 
dom because we had the will to reinvigo- 
rate our economy, rebuild our defenses, and 
provide for the less fortunate among us. To- 
gether, we achieved a new beginning for 
our country and prepared the way for the 
next Administration to build on our accom- 
plishments. 


Ronald Reagan 
January 9, 1989 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. The President’s letter was printed in 
the report entitled “Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1990—Exec- 
utive Office of the President, Office of 
Management and Budget” (Government 
Printing Office). 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the Coalition for Fiscal Restraint 


January 9, 1989 


You know, actually, I could tell this was a 
very supportive group when I walked into 
the room. Someone in the back of the room 
began to chant, “Two more weeks! Two 
more weeks!” [Laughter] But it’s not over 
yet, and there’s still work to be done. And I 
figure if I’m going to do some it’s now or 
never. [Laughter] 

Today I submit to Congress my final 
budget. And I want to thank all of you for 
your support, both on this budget, as mem- 
bers and friends of Coalition for Fiscal Re- 
straint, and so many of you for your help 
over the years. By taking the pledge against 
any tax hike and fighting to control spend- 
ing, you put the national interest first, and 
you put the “iron triangle” in its place. The 
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country needs more people like you in 
Washington. 


Now, I also want to commend the many 
members of the administration who’ve 
worked on this final budget. We’ve pre- 
pared an excellent document that fulfills 
the original objectives that I set forth for 
the fiscal year 1990 budget; not only does 
this budget meet the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit target of $100 billion, we even 
do better than that. And we do this without 
touching Social Security, weakening our na- 
tional defense, or reducing benefits to the 
needy. And, my friends, we prove it can be 
done without raising taxes. 


As I’ve said before, the reason no new 
taxes are needed is because our strong and 
growing economy will in the next fiscal 
year produce an additional $84 billion in tax 
revenues without any increase in tax rates. 
Thanks to our record expansion, the money 
is literally rolling in. Those who want to tax 
away even more hard-earned dollars from 
working people ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. By 1994 the total revenue gain, 
without any new taxes, will be $370 billion. 
Now, that’s plenty of additional revenue to 
do the business of government and still 
bring down the deficit. All that’s necessary 
is to make the choices that governing is all 
about. 


But here in the Nation’s Capital, the 
usual crowd is calling for higher taxes. 
Never mind that Federal revenues are 
higher than ever before. Never mind that 
they’re growing at a healthy clip. Never 
mind that raising taxes would be the surest 
way to kill the economic goose that lays the 
golden eggs. Never mind the sorry record 
of new revenues being used not for deficit 
reduction but for even higher spending. 
Never mind the facts: The big Government 
crowd wants more taxes. 


And they also want more spending and 
more Federal regulation. Basically what 
they really want is to repeal the last 8 years 
and repudiate last November’s Presidential 
election. They want to deny the economic 
triumph the American people have 
achieved, ignore the will of the people 
clearly expressed at the polls, and tax away 
even more of the people’s money. And 
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their plan for doing this is to give the 
American people a fiscal sob story: that rev- 
enue is scarce here in Washington and 
there isn’t enough money to go around. 
Well, if people buy that story, it will be the 
greatest flimflam job I’ve seen since the 
movie “The Sting.” [Laughter] 


The tax-and-spend crowd will not like our 
budget. Without even reading it, they’ve 
already gone on the air to say that. They'll 
complain loudly about one thing or another, 
but their biggest objection really will be 
that our budget proves that no new taxes 
are necessary, that the additional $84 billion 
that the American people will be sending to 
Washington is enough new revenue to both 
reduce the deficit and increase spending in 
priority areas. 


As I’m sure you’ve already heard, not 
only do we reduce the deficit by nearly $70 
billion, we also provide nearly $50 billion in 
increased spending. This is made possible 
by combining new revenues with previous- 
ly scheduled reductions and savings in other 
areas. And let me stress that these savings 
do not involve reducing benefits to those 
who need them. In our budget there are 
more funds for improving air safety, fight- 
ing crime, and providing housing for the 
poor. There is another $600 million for the 
war on drugs. Funding for AIDS research, 
and prevention is increased by 24 percent. 
And money to clean up toxic waste goes up 
by a fifth. We also increase funds for the 
science and space programs and for basic 
biomedical research. And student aid funds 
are increased again, bringing them to a 
level 83 percent higher than where they 
stood in 1980. 


Spending on Medicare and Medicaid will 
increase by $10 billion in the next fiscal 
year. But if the past is any guide, the head- 
lines will claim that we’ve actually cut fund- 
ing. Well, ’tain’t so. But I think most of you 
have been in Washington long enough to 
know that when spending goes up, but by 
less than had been projected, they call that 
a cut, even though more of your tax dollars 
are being spent than before. I’ve learned 
that experts have a name for that kind of 
upside-down accounting. They call it hog- 
wash. 
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The fact is that the increase in Medicare 
spending is being limited to 9 percent not 
by any cut in benefits to recipients but 
simply by controlling the increase in pay- 
ments to health-care providers. Similarly, 
the increase in Medicaid spending will be 
limited to 5 percent by renewing the cost 
containment incentives that were so effec- 
tive in the early 1980’s. But again, benefits 
will not be reduced. 


You know, some have questioned the ac- 
curacy of my description last month of an 
“iron triangle” composed of some members 
of Congress, the media, and special interest 
groups, which work against our efforts for 
fiscal responsibility in order to increase the 
size of government. I think that the reac- 
tion to our budget will be very telling. It 
will be interesting to see whether the 
media coverage makes it clear, for example, 
that Medicare and Medicaid are, in fact, 
increasing or that without any tax increase 
Congress will be getting an additional $84 
billion in new revenues to appropriate. And 
as for the revenue projection, I wonder if 
they'll treat it as a rosy scenario or whether 
they'll report that the Congressional Budget 
Office, using a less favorable economic fore- 
cast, actually predicts revenues even higher 
than we do. 


Well, the bottom line is that our budget 
protects the working families of America, 
provides adequate support for those who 
depend on government, maintains our na- 
tional defense, reduces the deficit by nearly 
$70 billion, and does not rise taxes. More- 
over, it places America on track to a bal- 
anced budget and even a modest surplus by 
fiscal year 1993. With America now in its 
74th month of economic growth, I am 
proud to say this budget will help assure 
our nation’s prosperity in the years to come. 


It’s been a long and hard fight, but it sure 
has been a rewarding one—until you read 
what others say about it. [Laughter] 


Well, I do thank you all for your support, 
and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Remarks at a Briefing for the White 
House Workshop on Choice in 
Education 


January 10, 1989 


Usually this is in the middle of the stage, 
but I notice they did put it to the right. 
[Laughter] Well, I thank Ken, and thank 
you all for being here. We’re here to talk 
about a remarkable advance in American 
education, an idea whose time has come. Or 
it might be better to say, whose time has 
come again. For when we talk about choice 
in public education, what we mean first and 
foremost is parental choice. We’re talking 
about reasserting the right of American par- 
ents to play a vital—perhaps the central— 
part in designing the kind of education they 
believe their children need. 

I don’t need to rehearse the litany and 
cite the evidence to this audience. We’ve 
been talking about these matters for 8 years 
now, and the evidence is overwhelming. 
Choice works, and it works with a venge- 
ance. Whether it’s a Harlem school district 
in which scores have risen dramatically be- 
cause parents are now permitted to choose 
which school to send their children to, or 
the marvelous program in Minnesota that is 
fostering unprecedented competition 
among public schools to make them more 
attractive to parents and students, choice is 
the most exciting thing that’s going on in 
America today. 

Choice represents a return to some of our 
most basic notions about education. In par- 
ticular, programs emhasizing choice reflect 
the simple truth that the keys to education- 
al success are schools and teachers that 
teach and parents who insist that their chil- 
dren learn. They must work in concert, re- 
specting each other’s particular concerns 
and needs, not second-guessing each other. 
And choice in education is the wave of the 
future because it represents a return to 
some of our most basic American values. 
Choice in education is no mere abstraction. 
Like its economic cousin, free enterprise, 
and its political cousin, democracy, it af- 
fords hope and opportunity. Can anyone 
doubt that, after hearing these splendid 
young people testify about how choice has 
changed their lives? Choice recognizes the 
principle that there is no one best way for 
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all of us. It allows schools to excel at some- 
thing special, rather than trying, and failing, 
to be all things to all people. 

Education was one of the means by 
which this country first grew great and 
strong and powerful, through the extraordi- 
nary efforts of ordinary Americans to better 
themselves and make a better life for their 
families and their children. The key step in 
the most important domestic effort of this 
century, the civil rights movement, was the 
1954 Brown decision by the Supreme 
Court. And that, of course, was about af- 
fording black children equal access to 
public schools. We all know how significant 
that was because we all understand that 
without appropriate education it’s nearly 
impossible for the disadvantaged to im- 
prove themselves. 

All Americans can consider the particular 
triumph of those who have immigrated to 
our shores from scores of lands, scores of 
cultures, speaking a hundred different 
tongues. The struggle to make their way in 
a country whose language they didn’t speak 
was a hard one, and almost every sociologi- 
cal study of American immigrants tells the 
same story: those that did best economically 
are those whose passion for education drove 
them and their children. The—I get tangled 
up in my bandage every once in a while 
here—{/aughter|—but as I say, drove them 
and their children, and that meant paying 
attention. It meant making sure homework 
was done, report cards were signed, and 
that their children were always challenged 
and never bored. In this way, they knew, 
their children would make it as Americans. 

For too long, I think, we were content as 
Americans to imagine that our nation and 
our society were so inherently strong and 
successful that they could continue to run 
on automatic pilot. The schools had done 
well and should continue to do well. We 
could turn our attention elsewhere. Well, if 
we were on automatic pilot in the past, 
we've learned we have to work the controls 
by ourselves every day. And that’s why a 
choice in education is so important. Parents 
are at the controls. At the same time, teach- 
ers know that their students are going 
home to parents who'll serve as their part- 
ners in getting the homework done and 
keeping the excitement and enthusiasm up. 
Students won’t be marking time in school. 
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Instead, they’ll be preparing for an Ameri- 
can future in which literacy and technologi- 
cal skill will be more vital to their chances 
for prosperity than ever before. Engaged 
parents and engaged teachers mean en- 
gaged students and a better educated 
America. 

Now, you'll be hearing from some other 
folks, including especially a good friend of 
mine—name happens to be George Bush. 
So, I'll get off of here, and I want to thank 
all of you for all that you’re doing. And God 
bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of 
Staff to the President. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Annual Economic 
Report of the President 


January 10, 1989 


To the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President of the Senate: 

It is with great pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the American people that I 
present my eighth, and final, Economic 
Report of the President. When | took office 
8 years ago there was widespread doubt 
concerning the ability and resolve of the 
United States to maintain its economic and 
political leadership of the Free World. Polit- 
ical events abroad seemed to demonstrate 
the impotence of American power, while 
economic events at home raised concerns 
about the vitality of our system. Throughout 
most of the 1970s inflation raged at unac- 
ceptably high rates, and unemployment 
moved upward. Stagflation, a name invent- 
ed for the era, and malaise were the words 
used to describe America. 

Today, it is as if the world were born 
anew. Those who doubted the resolve, and 
resilience, of the American people and 
economy doubt no more. __e tide of histo- 
ry, which some skeptics .4w as ebbing in- 
evitably away from Western ideals of free- 
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dom of thought, expression, and enterprise, 
flows in our direction. By strengthening our 
military posture and reaffirming our com- 
mitment to the cause of freedom through- 
out the world, we have restored respect for 
America and have achieved the first arms 
control agreement in history to eliminate 
an entire class of nuclear missiles. And by 
reducing taxes and regulatory bureaucracy, 
we have unleased the creative genius of or- 
dinary Americans and ushered in an unpar- 
alleled period of peacetime prosperity. The 
world today is far safer, and more prosper- 
ous, than it was 8 years ago. And the Amer- 
ica of today is, once again, brimming with 
self-confidence and a model for other coun- 
tries to emulate. To be sure, there are chal- 
lenges for the future, but I leave office con- 
fident that, with continued cooperation be- 
tween the President and the Congress, 
America will meet these challenges and, in 
partnership with its allies, will continue to 
lead the world toward peace, prosperity, 
and freedom. 


An Historical Perspective 


Barely 40 years have passed since the end 
of World War II, but how the world has 
changed during that period. Man has 
walked on the Moon; products once unima- 
gined are now commonplace; goods once 
considered luxuries are now necessities of 
life. Notwithstanding these enormous 
changes, the prime historical reality of this 
period has been the rivalry between two 
competing political and economic systems. 
One system operates by concentrating 
power in the hands of the few, by limiting 
personal freedoms, and by centralizing eco- 
nomic decisions. At its best, it is a system of 
state paternalism; at its worst, one of tyran- 
ny. 
The other system believes that power 
emanates from the individual, not from the 
state; that the function of government is to 
serve, not dictate to, individuals. The great 
democracies recognize that political and 
economic freedom are indivisible; policies 
that threaten one of these freedoms inevita- 
bly undermine the other. These two diver- 
gent systems have vied, sometimes with 
words and sometimes with swords, for the 
hearts and minds of the rest of the world. 

At the end of World War II the outcome 
of this competition was, to some, far from 


certain. Many intellectuals, looking back 
upon the experience of the depression in 
the interwar period, felt that the future was 
with communism. These people felt that 
capitalism, with its emphasis on the individ- 
ual and decentralized decisionmaking, 
could not cope with the complexity of a 
modern economy. In the years that fol- 
lowed, some countries chose state planning 
and state ownership over the alleged chaos 
of the marketplace, while many more coun- 
tries had this authoritarian system imposed 
upon them. Centralized control was espe- 
cially attractive for many newly emerging 
economies, which felt themselves impover- 
ished from, and were resentful oi, .heir co- 
lonial experience. These countries turned 
inward, to highly regulated economies that 
shunned open markets and _ international 
trade as the path to prosperity, and instead 
sought self-sufficiency. 

Today, few doubt which of these systems 
will emerge triumphant. Comparisons of 
economies with common cultures and 
people, such as North and South Korea, 
East and West Germany, or the People’s 
Republic of China and Hong Kong or 
Taiwan, uniformly show that systems that 
emphasized individual initiative, open mar- 
kets, and personal freedoms—as opposed to 
collective action—have prospered most. De- 
veloping economies have increasingly rec- 
ognized the benefits of the market system 
as they have undertaken reforms to reduce 
the role of government and to increase the 
role of international trade. Most recently, 
this trend has even embraced the two larg- 
est proponents of state control, as first 
China and now the Soviet Union have re- 
luctantly recognized that the true chains on 
individual fulfillment are an overbearing 
government that destroys motivation and 
freedom. 

Viewed from the perspective of one who 
remembers well events of 40 years ago, the 
prosperity that we enjoy today is extraordi- 
nary. The economic growth experienced by 
countries that chose the path of economic 
and political freedom is virtually unparal- 
leled in human history. This economic suc- 
cess is attributable to all nations that joined 
in pursuing market-oriented policies at 
home and in reducing barriers to trade 
among nations. 
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Americans can take a special pride in this 
postwar record. American aid to Western 
Europe and Japan helped rebuild those 
war-torn regions. America took the lead in 
fostering negotiations that reduced trade 
barriers and created international institu- 
tions that promoted financial stability and 
reconstruction. Open American markets not 
only benefited consumers at home, but also 
sped recovery abroad. And America took 
the lead in preserving the freedoms and 
prosperity we all enjoy. As Winston Church- 
ill said in 1952: “What other nation in histo- 
ry, when it became supremely powerful, 
has had no thought of territorial aggran- 
dizement, no ambition but to use its re- 
sources for the good of the world? I marvel 
at America’s altruism, her sublime disinter- 
estedness.” 


The Role of Government 


As I said in my first Inaugural Address, 
“If we look to the answer as to why for so 
many years we achieved so much, pros- 
pered as no other people on Earth, it was 
because here in this land we unleashed the 
energy and individual genius of man to a 
greater extent than has ever been done 
before.” The central role of government 
must be to nurture this genius, not to shack- 
le it in a morass of regulations or to tax 
away the incentives for innovation. 

This is not to deny that there are vital 
functions that a government must perform, 
but it must always do so in the least intru- 
sive and costly fashion. The guiding philoso- 
phy of my Administration has been to leave 
to private initiative all functions that indi- 
viduals can effectively perform for them- 
selves, and when government action is nec- 
essary, to use the level of government clos- 
est to the community for all the public 
functions it can effectively handle. Federal 
Government action should be reserved only 
for those functions that require national at- 
tention. In this way government will least 
interfere with private incentives and will be 
most responsive to the wishes of the people 
it serves. 

The Federal Government, of necessity, 
must provide for the national defense. Only 
through strength can we maintain peace 
and secure freedom and prosperity for our- 
selves and all free nations. But we must 
ensure that our defense money is spent 
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wisely, not on pork-barrel projects, such as 
maintaining military bases that are no 
longer necessary. This Administration, 
through its words and its deeds, has shown 
its commitment to protecting the health 
and financial security of our elderly. Simi- 
larly, the government must provide a safety 
net for the Nation’s poor, but is must do so 
in a way that promotes individual initiative. 
Too often, government programs, created 
with the best of intentions, serve to pro- 
long, rather than eliminate, poverty. 

There are some limited circumstances in 
which government regulation of private ac- 
tivity may be beneficial. Few would doubt 
that some rules are needed to protect the 
Nation’s water and air from pollution. How- 
ever, it is imperative that all such rules and 
regulations be based on sound economic 
principles that minimize the intrusion on 
private decisions. Whether well or poorly 
designed, whether aimed at worthy or dubi- 
ous objectives, these rules have one thing in 
common: They “tax” and “spend” billions 
of dollars of private funds, unconstrained by 
public budget or appropriations controls. 

The main role of government is to pro- 
vide a stable economic environment that 
allows each individual to reach his or her 
full potential. Individuals and businesses 
must be able to make long-run plans confi- 
dent that the government will not change 
the rules halfway through the game. Gov- 
ernment’s drain on the economy, both 
through its use of resources that could be 
used more productively by the private 
sector and through taxes that destroy indi- 
vidual incentives, must be minimized. This 
Administration’s long-term view of fiscal 
policy, which abandoned the outmoded em- 
phasis on fine-tuning the economy, has set 
the basis for the record peacetime expan- 
sion we currently enjoy. This policy, in con- 
junction with responsible monetary policy, 
has led to a sizable decrease in both unem- 
ployment rates and inflation over the past 8 
years. I am pleased to say that my Adminis- 
tration is the first in more than a generation 
that can lay claim to this accomplishment. 

The government’s economic role in the 
international sphere should be similarly cir- 
cumspect. It is the primary responsibility of 
governments to promote sound and stable 
financial markets that encourage interna- 
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tional commerce and to reduce barriers to 
trade at home and abroad. Reducing these 
barriers will allow markets, not govern- 
ments, to determine the goods that society 
produces. Too often policies designed to 
preserve jobs in one industry reduce com- 
petitiveness and employment in other in- 
dustries. A creative, competitive America is 
the answer to a changing world, not trade 
wars that close doors, create greater bar- 
riers, and destroy miilions of jobs. We 
should always remember: Protectionism is 
destructionism. America’s jobs, America’s 
growth, America’s future depend on 
trade—trade that is free, open, and fair. 


The Record of the Past 8 Years 


In my first Inaugural Address I stated, 
“The economic ills we suffer have come 
upon us over several decades. They will not 
go away in days, weeks, or months, but they 
will go away.” After a shaky start, necessi- 
tated by the sorry state of the economy in 
1980, we now have a peacetime economy 
entering an unprecedented 7th year of ex- 
pansion. The length, strength, and resil- 
ience of this expansion are ample testimony 
to the wisdom of the policies that we have 
pursued. 

During this expansion, real GNP has risen 
by more than 4 precent a year, nearly 
double the growth rate of the previous 8 
years. The growth in employment and jobs 
has been phenomenal; nearly 19 million 
nonagricultural jobs have been created 
during this period, with nearly 3.5 million 
new jobs created in the first 11 months of 
1988. Furthermore, this remarkable expan- 
sion has benefited all segments of the popu- 
lation. While civilian employment has in- 
creased by more than 17 percent, Hispanic 
employment has grown by more than 45 
percent, black employment by nearly 30 
percent, and female employment by more 
than 20 percent. The decline in unemploy- 
ment rates is equally dramatic—the overall 
unemployment rate has been cut in half, 
down to levels not seen in 14 years. And, 
assertions to the contrary, the jobs created 
are good ones; over 90 percent of the new 
jobs are full-time, and over 85 percent of 
these full-time jobs are in occupations in 
which average annual salaries exceed 
$20,000. 


Unlike previous experiences, this expan- 
sion has been accomplished without simul- 
taneously fueling inflation. The average in- 
flation rate during this period, as measured 
by the GNP deflator, has been barely one- 
third the rate of inflation that prevailed in 
1980. The scourge of inflation, which 
served as a hidden tax on the American 
people and diverted productive resources 
to unproductive uses, has been brought 
under control here and in our major trading 
partners. This, in turn, has led to a dramatic 
decline in interest rates, which, while still 
high by historic standards, are far lower 
than they were in January 1981. In short, 
we have achieved the objectives that 
eluded us during the 1970s—rapid econom- 
ic growth and declining inflation rates. 

This record has been achieved not 
through alchemy, but by using that good 
old-fashioned recipe of reducing the role of 
government. Too often the government has 
sought to solve problems best left to the 
private sector; and too often these solutions 
have had devastating side effects. We have 
at least learned that more government is 
not the solution to our problem; often it is 
the problem. 

Our New Beginning has restored personal 
incentives through a series of tax reforms 
and tax cuts. These reforms have reduced 
the top Federal marginal income tax rate to 
less than one-half the level that prevailed 
when we took office and decreased tax li- 
abilities at all income levels. The Tax 
Reform Act of 1986 improved efficiency by 
eliminating many tax preferences that dis- 
tort private decision-making. By reducing 
tax rates and tax loopholes, we have encour- 
aged people to make money the old-fash- 
ioned way—by producing goods and serv- 
ices that people want, not by finding new 
ways to avoid taxes. The tax reforms have 
increased equity as well, as an estimated 4 
million low-income individuals and families 
have been removed from the income tax 
rolls by 1988. If imitation is the sincerest 
form of praise, then the fact that many 
other major industrial powers have also cut 
their tax rates is praise indeed. 

These tax reforms, combined with regula- 
tory reforms that will result in billions of 
dollars of saving over this decade, have 
helped spur productivity growth. Since 
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1981, manufacturing productivity has 
grown at an average annual rate exceeding 
4 percent, triple the rate for the preceding 
8 years and nearly 50 percent faster than 
that for the period 1948-73. This productiv- 
ity growth, combined with exchange-rate 
changes, has led to a surge in U.S. exports 
that puts to rest the notion that U.S. indus- 
try is no longer competitive. 

We have also made progress in reining in 
government expenditures, but much still 
needs to be done. We have reduced the 
rate of growth of Federal spending, and 
over the past 5 years government spending 
as a percent of GNP has fallen from 25.1 to 
23.2 percent. Significant progress has also 
been made in reducing the budget deficit, 
both in absolute terms and as a percent of 
GNP, but further progress can be made 
only by reducing government spending. 
Tax increases would only threaten the enor- 
mous progress that has been made so far. 

Our successes extend to the international 
sphere as well. The strong U.S. recovery, 
coupled with a weaker recovery abroad, 
helped create a sizable U.S. trade deficit. 


While the trade deficit has been significant- 
ly reduced during the past year as a result 
of our surging exports, it has served as an 
excuse for those seeking protection from 


foreign competition. Protectionism, like 
most forms of government intervention in 
the economy, serves only to enrich the few 
at the expense of the many. We have suc- 
cessfully resisted this protectionist pressure, 
while pursuing major trade liberalization ef- 
forts abroad. 

The Israel-United States Free-Trade 
Agreement was the first such agreement 
entered into by the United States. The re- 
cently implemented Free-Trade Agreement 
with Canada represents an historic step for- 
ward for two staunch allies. In addition to 
creating the world’s largest free-trade area 
between two countries and generating large 
benefits for both countries, it serves as a 
model of what can be accomplished in 
other negotiating forums. The United States 
remains committed to full multilateral liber- 
alization, as reflected in the fact that we are 
the driving force behind the current Uru- 
guay Round of multilateral negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. While these negotiations are not 
scheduled to conclude until 1990, the re- 
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sults of the recent Mid-term Review indi- 
cate that they will result in significant re- 
ductions in trade barriers and a significant 
expansion in trade coverage. 

Rather than succumbing to protectionist 
pressures at home, we have vigorously com- 
batted unfair trade barriers abroad. This 
was the first Administration to seek, on its 
own initiative, changes in foreign trade 
practices that harmed American business. 
These policies have helped reduce foreign 
trade barriers and given American compa- 
nies a chance to compete on equal terms. 


The Challenges Ahead 


As proud as I am of these and many other 
accomplishments, I will be the first to admit 
that the agenda is not yet completed. First, 
and foremost, is a need to reform the 
budget process and to bring Federal spend- 
ing under control. The large budget deficit 
that this Nation faces is not a result of too 
few taxes, but too much spending. Strong 
economic growth and the base-broadening 
effect of tax reform have led to sizable in- 
creases in Federal receipts. According to 
current projections, these receipts will have 
increased by over $375 billion between 
fiscal years 1981 and 1989, but spending 
will have increased more rapidly—by more 
than $450 billion over this 8-year period. 
Projections indicate that Federal revenue 
will grow by more than $80 billion during 
the next fiscal year. All that is required to 
reduce the deficit is to halt, or moderate, 
the increase in expenditures. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings is a first step 
toward bringing the deficit under control. 
However, further progress toward reform 
of the budget process is needed. Under cur- 
rent practice, funding for special-interest 
groups is combined with vital appropria- 
tions, leaving the President the choice be- 
tween vetoing the entire package or ac- 
cepting some funding that he knows is not 
in the national interest. To prevent this 
waste of taxpayers’ money, the President 
needs what governors already have—a line- 
item veto and enhanced rescission author- 
ity. 

Moreover, the current budget process 
places no real restraint on congressional ap- 
propriations, because expanded spending on 
one program does not require reduced 
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spending on other programs. Too often the 
temptation is to raise taxes, not lower 
spending. A law that requires a super ma- 
jority of the Congress to approve waivers of 
spending limits or tax limits would help 
ensure that taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars 
are spent wisely, and that the temptation to 
increase tax burdens is resisted. Further- 
more, reform of government credit oper- 
ations is required to limit new subsidies and 
to guarantee that the true costs of these 
measures are not hidden from public scruti- 
ny. These reforms, together with the bal- 
anced budget amendment that I have re- 
peatedly endorsed, would guarantee the 
fiscal prudence that is needed to sustain the 
dramatic expansion of the past 6 years. 
Limiting government expenditures would 
also help stimulate the private investment 
that is required to ensure that the next gen- 
eration of Americans can look forward to 
the same increase in living standards that 
previous generations have enjoyed. 

Despite the enormous progress we have 
already made in bringing down inflation, 
there is still work to be done. Inflation is a 
hidden, insidious way of taxing the Ameri- 
can people. Price stability, not merely low- 
ered inflation, is the key to maintaining the 
vigor of the American economy and the 
strong international role of the dollar. 
Stable, predictable monetary policy can 
provide the type of price stability that ben- 
efits not only our own economy, but also 
provides significant benefits to those devel- 
oping countries that are so dependent upon 
us. 
Perhaps most importantly, the challenge 
for the future is to maintain and expand 
upon the progress we have made in taking 
economic decisions away from the govern- 
ment and returning them to the private 
sector, where they properly belong. Gov- 
ernments are notoriously bad at identifying 
“industries of the future,” and efforts to 
have the government formulate and imple- 
ment industrial policy must be strongly re- 
sisted. For decades, government policies 
throughout the world have distorted agri- 
cultural production and trade. Adoption of 
our bold proposal to phase out these poli- 
cies in the United States and other major 
producing countries would result in enor- 
mous efficiency gains. And, while major de- 
regulatory gains have been made, much 


more can be accomplished. Reduced regula- 
tion of vital sectors, including transporta- 
tion, energy, and financial industries, has 
led to significant increases in productivity 
and to sizable gains for consumers. Further 
deregulation of the financial sector can help 
preserve this country’s position as the finan- 
cial capital of the world. Finally, we must 
resist pressure to increase government re- 
quirements for mandated benefits. These 
programs, while well-intentioned, increase 
costs, reduce labor market flexibility, and 
reduce productivity. They undermine the 
competitiveness of American business and 
they ultimately hurt the very people they 
are supposed to benefit. 


Conclusion 


In 8 short years, we have reversed a 50- 
year trend of turning to the government for 
solutions. We have relearned what our 
Founding Fathers knew long ago—it is the 
people, not the government, who provide 
the vitality and creativity that make a great 
nation. Just as the first American Revolu- 
tion, which began with the shot heard 
‘round the world, inspired people every- 
where who dreamed of freedom, so has this 
second American revolution inspired 
changes throughout the world. The message 
that we brought to Washington—reduce 
government, reduce regulation, restore in- 
centives—has been heard around the world. 

I leave office secure in the knowledge 
that these policies have worked, and confi- 
dent that this great Nation will continue to 
lead the way toward freedom and prosperi- 
ty for all mankind. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 10, 1989. 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. The President’s letter was printed in 
the report entitled “Economic Report of the 
President, Transmitted to the Congress, Jan- 
uary 1989—Together With the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers” (Government Printing Office). 
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Remarks at the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library 50th Anniversary Luncheon 
January 10, 1989 


Well, thank you, Senator Mitchell and 
Ambassador vanden Heuvel. It’s a particu- 
lar pleasure for me to be here today, as I 
near the end of my career in public life. 
The historian William Leuchtenburg has 
written about how Franklin Roosevelt 
aroused the interest of young men and 
women in politics and government and 
drew them into the national service. From 
the brain trusters to the many idealists who 
staffed the agencies and bureaus of the 
New Deal, his magic brought thousands to 
Washington. But I can tell you from person- 
al experience that it didn’t stop there. All 
across the Nation, millions of new voters 
looked at this President who was filled with 
confidence in the future, faith in the 
people, and the joy of the democratic 
rough-and-tumble, and they said to them- 
selves maybe someday they, too, would like 
to serve the Nation in public life. 

I was one of those millions. Franklin Roo- 
sevelt was the first President I ever voted 
for, the first to serve in my lifetime that I 
regarded as a hero, and the first I ever 
actually saw; that was in 1936, a campaign 
parade in Des Moines, where I was working 
as a radio announcer. What a wave of affec- 
tion and pride swept through that crowd, as 
he passed by in an open car—a familiar 
smile on his lips, jaunty and confident, 
drawing from us a reservoir of confidence 
and enthusiasm some of us had forgotten 
we had in those days, those hard years. He 
really did convince us that the only thing 
we had to fear was, as Senator Mitchell has 
told us, fear itself. And it was that ebul- 
lience, that infectious optimism that made 
one young sportscaster think that maybe he 
should be more active as a citizen. I assure 
you, though, he never tied that to one day 
holding public office and certainly never 
dreamed that destiny would take him to the 
same office F.D.R. held. 

If I may just tell a little story here that 
isn’t about F.D.R. but may give you an idea 
about how far away the Presidency seemed 
to me at that time—not too long after the 
day I saw the President riding in the 
parade, I took a train out to California and 
ended up with a movie contract at Warner 
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Brothers. I was known as “Dutch” Reagan 
then, my childhood nickname. The studio 
didn’t like it, so they called a meeting to 
discuss what my name should be. And I 
began to realize how expendable what you 
might call my identity was in this new busi- 
ness I was in. So, as they were throwing 
names back and forth, I was just sitting 
there listening. They acted as if I couldn’t 
hear. [Laughter] And finally, as they kept 
going on and trying out various names, 
looking up as if they were looking at a mar- 
quis, I timidly suggested one they hadn’t 
thought of, my real name—{laughter|— 
Ronald Reagan. They started tossing it 
around the table. And I'll never forget the 
scene. The top man said it over and over to 
himself, ““Ronald Reagan, Ronald Reagan.” 
He paused for a long moment and then 
declared, “I like it.” [Laughter] So, I 
became Ronald Reagan. [Laughter] 

Debates continue about F.D.R.’s impact 
on his age and ours. But to my mind, James 
MacGregor Burns caught the core of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s contribution when he in- 
cluded in his list, “Faith in the people.” The 
months before F.D.R. took office are far 
behind us now. We forget what they were 
like—the pink slips handed out at factories 
across the land with no jobs anywhere if 
you lost yours, the soup kitchens in every 
major city, the look of desperation in peo- 
ple’s eyes. And we forget that, in the un- 
precedented economic crisis, many had 
begun to question our most basic institu- 
tions, including our democracy itself. And 
then along came F.D.R., who put his faith, 
as he said, “in the forgotten man,” the ordi- 
nary American. 

I remember that voice of his, as we’ve 
heard it here today, coming over the 
radio—its strength, its optimism. I wonder 
how many of us in this room know that to 
this day, no program in the history of radio 
has ever equalled the audience he had in 
his fireside chats. I remember how a light 
would snap on in the eyes of everyone in 
the room just hearing him, and how, be- 
cause of his faith, our faith in our own ca- 
pacity to overcome any crisis and any chal- 
lenge was reborn. In this sense, F.D.R. re- 
newed the charter of the founders of our 
nation. The founders had created a govern- 
ment of “We the people.” Through a de- 
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pression and a great war, crises that could 
well have led us in another direction, 
F.D.R. strengthened that charter. When 
others doubt, he said that we would find 
our salvation in our own hands, not in some 
elite but in ourselves. We’d find it where 
we’d always found it: in the towns, on the 
farms, in the stores, and factories across 
America. 

One other thing about F.D.R. He under- 
stood history and how history lives in a na- 
tion’s life. He was, as you’ve been told, the 
first President to establish a Presidential li- 
brary to house all his papers and collections. 
The first meeting of supporters of the li- 
brary was held 50 years ago next month. 
F.D.R. addressed it, and in explaining his 
feeling for history, he told a story that I 
thought I'd tell you. It was about when he 
was acting as Secretary of the Navy on the 
eve of World War I. The Germans had de- 
clared unlimited submarine warfare, and, as 
he said, it was perfectly obvious that as soon 
as they sank an American flag ship, we 
would be in the war. He went to see Presi- 
dent Wilson for permission to move the 
fleet to the yards, to have them cleaned 
and fitted and made ready for war in case it 
came. And Wilson refused. F.D.R. pressed 
his case. Wilson said no again, without 
giving a reason. So, finally Roosevelt figured 
he’d lost and started to leave, but Wilson 
called him back. “I’m going to tell you 
something I cannot tell the public,” he said. 
“IT don’t want to do anything. I do not want 
the United States to do anything in a mili- 
tary way, by way of war preparations, that 
would allow the definitive historian in later 
days to say that the United States had com- 
mitted an unfriendly act against the Central 
Powers. I do not want to do anything that 
would lead him to misjudge our American 
attitude 60 or 70 years from now.” 

Yes, F.D.R. knew that the history of the 
Nation’s past is part of its charter for the 
future. To my mind, as one who has served 
in the office F.D.R. once graced so magnifi- 
cently, no higher tribute can be given a 
President than that he strengthened our 
faith in ourselves, which is the foundation of 
that charter. Policies come and go. Leaders 
will pass from the stage. The enduring sail 
and compass of our nation is “We the 
people.” When the American people are 
strong and confident, when their leaders 


hear their voices: America, whatever storms 
it might be weathering, will make it 
through. It will survive, and it will prevail. 
Franklin Roosevelt was what they used to 
call on the Mississippi a lightening captain 
of the ship of state because he gave us all 
the confidence to be lightening captains in 
our own way. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with a copy of Eric Larrabee’s book “Com- 
mander in Chief, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, His Lieutenants, and Their War” by 
Ambassador William vanden Heuvel and a 
letter written by Franklin Roosevelt by Mrs. 
John Roosevelt.] 


I shall be very proud to have both of 
these in another Presidential library, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the man who started 
those institutions. And I’m grateful to all of 
you. I thought he was a Democrat when he 
was supporting me. [Laughter] But no, I 
had voted four times for the man we honor 
today. And I won’t go on with that. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:04 p.m. in 
Room 105 at the National Archives. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Ambassa- 
dor William vanden Heuvel, president of 
the Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt Insti- 
tute, and Senator George J. Mitchell of 
Maine. 


Remarks on Presenting Congressional 
Gold Medals to Natan and Avital 
Shcharanskiy and an Informal 
Exchange With Reporters 


January 11, 1989 


The President. We're very pleased today 
to be presenting these medals to Natan 
Shcharanskiy and his wife, Avital, who 
couldn’t be here with us today. And we’re 
going forward with the ceremony, and then 
we’re pleased also to have his mother, his 
brother, and his cousin here with us. And 
also to have the wife of Congressman 
Gilman, Mrs. Gilman, who is the one who 
sponsored the legislation of—the Congress 
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created for these medals. So now, we'll 
have the presentation. And I want to point 
out in presenting this medal to you, what it 
really means and what—of service that 
you’ve given. This is in behalf of all man- 
kind, not just all Americans. Because of 
what you’ve done was for people who are 
persecuted and oppressed throughout the 
world, and your courage over the years—9 
years of imprisonment on false charges, and 
still retained your poise and your strength 
to do this. 

Mr. Shcharanskiy. Thank you very 
much. Dear President, I know you are fin- 
ishing your 8 years. And when you retire 
you'll probably be writing memoirs, as all of 
us do, and you'll be thinking about the past. 
And if you have some sad moments, think 
about my happy family. And think about 
thousands and thousands of people who are 
praying—in Soviet camps—who are praying 
and asking from the gods to give you 
strength and stubbornness and assistance to 
you, to you, Mr. Shultz, to American people 
in the struggle for their rights, and who are 
free today, not because of some good will of 
Soviet leaders, but because of their struggle 
and your struggle. 

And to you, President-elect, dear George, 
please think about those thousands and 
thousands who are still there and who are 
praying now for you and know that you will 
be as stubborn. And they are sure you will 
be stubborn, as firm in striving for defend- 
ing human rights in the Soviet Union. And, 
of course, all your work in the Soviet Jewry 
and the—Jewry and other things convinces 
us that you'll continue that fantastically 
good record of human rights which Presi- 
dent Reagan—and Secretary Shultz and 
American Congressmen—heads, and made 
possible our freedom, and freedom of our 
brothers and sisters. Thank you very much. 

The President. Well, and now if you will 
present to your wife this, also this medal. 
And we know about the work that she was 
doing, and all during those years when you 
were there. Natan Shcharanskiy and Mrs. 
Shcharanskiy are Israeli citizens now—their 
immigration to Israel. There is a medal for 
your—— 

Mr. Shcharanskiy. Thank you very 
much. She—a pure uphill struggle, which 
was successful only because of the strong 
support of Israel, of America, of all the 
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world. And because the White House, to- 
gether with Congress, turned into the head- 
quarters of the struggle. And that’s why it 
was so successful in bringing freedom to me 
and to many other people. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, what about the Ameri- 
can hostages—— 

The President. Wait just one minute here. 

Q. Sure. 

The President. We would like to have the 
family come in and join us: his mother, his 
brother, his cousin, who is here from 
Moscow, and Mrs. Gilman. 

Mr. Shcharanskiy. I hope the customs in 
Israel will permit me. [Laughter] 

Q. Yes, well he looked on the back. 

The President. What? 

Q. He already looked on the back to see 
what was—— 

Q. What are you going to do with it? 

Mr. Shcharanskiy. Do you think customs 
will permit me to take it into Israel? 

Q. Just flip it. 

Mr. Shcharanskiy. It’s real gold. 

The President. By order of Congress, 
those are solid gold. 

Mr. Shcharanskiy. Well, thank you. 

The President. Well, I think now we 
should all—— 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, if you have a second: 
What about the American hostages in Leba- 
non? Do you think there’s any chance that 
they may be released as you're leaving 
office? 

The President. 1 can only pray and con- 
tinue what we’ve been—we’ve been explor- 
ing every channel possible for their release. 
And they’ve never been out of my mind 
since they were so unfairly seized. 

Q. Any sign that they may be prepared to 
do what they did 8 years ago—let them go 
as Mr. Bush takes office? 

The President. 1 won’t hazard any specu- 
lation on that. It’s just—it’s a great tragedy, 
and we hope that it can be resolved. 


President’s Farewell Address to the Nation 
Q. What’s your speech like tonight? Is it 
all a personal farewell, or are you going to 
attack everybody? 
The President. I'm just trying to have a 
conversation with the American people. 
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Q. What’s your best advice to George 
Bush? 

The President. To keep on doing what he 
just did—get out of the room first. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Death of Emperor Hirohito of Japan 


Q. Do you think he should go to Hirohi- 
to’s funeral in view of Pearl Harbor and all 
of the horror of World War II? 

The President. 1 think the friendship that 
has been created since took people on both 
sides to now have, as some of our staunch- 
est allies and friends, erstwhile enemies. 
And, yes, I think he should. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:37 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Reporting 


on the National Emergency With 
Respect to Libya 


January 11, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


1. I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments since my last report of July 8, 
1988, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 
1986. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c) (“IEEPA”); and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 


2. Since my last report on July 8, 1988, 
there have been no amendments to the 
Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “Regulations”), administered 
by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(“the Office”) of the Department of the 
Treasury. Additionally, since July 8, 1988, 
there have been no amendments or 
changes to orders of the Department of 


Commerce or the Department of Transpor- 
tation implementing aspects of Executive 
Order No. 12543 relating to exports from 
the United States and air transportation, re- 
spectively. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
the Office has issued licenses to individuals 
and corporations to permit them to engage 
in activities that would otherwise be prohib- 
ited by the Regulations. Under the Office’s 
licensing procedures, 12 individuals regis- 
tered to remain in Libya with Libyan im- 
mediate family members. Four licenses 
were extended authorizing transactions in 
connection with U.S. persons’ filings or re- 
newals of Libyan patents, copyrights, and 
trademarks. The Office also issued licenses 
to Bankers Trust Company, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Company, and the Bank of 
America authorizing the debiting of certain 
Libyan accounts held by their London 
branches. Finally, the Office licensed a 
service contractor that had been operating 
in Libya prior to the imposition of the 
Libyan sanctions to sell certain of its equip- 
ment in Libya to a Libyan purchaser. 

4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in previous reports continue to be 
pursued. In June 1988, the U.S. Customs 
Service seized a shipment of canned tuna 
valued at $430,600 for an attempted trans- 
shipment to Libya through the United 
States from Mexico. In July 1988, a US. 
national, facing criminal charges for repeat- 
ed visits to Libya to work in the oil indus- 
try, paid a $5,000 civil penalty and signed a 
consent agreement that he would refrain 
from travel to Libya. This marked the first 
instance of an independent civil penalty 
being imposed under the Regulations. 

During October and November 1988, six 
Libyan nationals pleaded guilty to counts of 
conspiring to violate IEEPA based on a 
scheme to divert funds intended for a 
Libyan student organization into intelli- 
gence-gathering activities and anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations and conferences. One 
of the Libyan nationals also pleaded guilty 
to a substantive violation of IEEPA. 

The latter defendant received a sentence 
of 5 years’ imprisonment and a separate sus- 
pended sentence with 10 years’ parole, 
while the other coconspirators received sus- 
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pended sentences and deportation orders. A 
total of $600,300 in fines was paid in this 
enforcement action. 


5. In October 1988, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit 
affirmed a Claims Court order dismissing an 
action by five American petroleum engi- 
neers. The Court found that the imposition 
of the Libyan sanctions was not a taking of 
the engineers’ employment contracts with a 
Libyan oil company and did not violate the 
Fifth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. Chang v. United States, No. 88- 
1120 (Oct. 13, 1988), affg 13 Cl. Ct. 555 
(1987). 


Three cases are pending in an English 
court, involving claims by Libya seeking the 
release of funds blocked in the London 
branches of Bankers Trust Company and 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 
The United States Government is not a 
party to these cases, but is closely monitor- 
ing the proceedings. Hearings in one of 
these cases are scheduled to commerce on 
January 16, 1989. 


6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
July 8, 1988, through the present time that 
are directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Libyan national emergen- 
cy are estimated at $461,745. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement, the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs, and the Office of the General Coun- 
sel), the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
National Security Council. 


7. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se- 
curity and foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to apply economic 
sanctions against Libya as long as these 
measures are appropriate and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on 
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significant developments, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c). 
Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 

Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Remarks on Receiving a Farewell Gift 
From the Cabinet and an Informal 
Exchange With Reporters 


January 11, 1989 


Secretary Shultz. Mr. President, you have 
heard from all of us how honored we are to 
have served in your Cabinet and to be asso- 
ciated in some way with all of the things 
that have happened that have done so 
much for our country and for stability 
throughout the world. And we thought you 
probably were tired of hearing us say that. 
And you’re wondering, could there be 
something a little more tangible connected 
with it? [Laughter] So, we all got together 
and chipped in and purchased this chair 
that has on the back of it “The President.” 
And so, I now want to ask the person with 
the most continuous seniority in office to do 
the honors. Sam? 

Secretary Pierce. Yes, indeed. Well, Mr. 
President, as the last of the Mohicans— 
{laughter|the last of the original Cabinet 
members, I have the privilege and pleasure 
of presenting you with this chair on behalf 
of each and every member of your Cabinet. 
And when you're out in California, relaxing 
in this chair, you should be very happy be- 
cause as American history is written, it will 
certainly say that this administration was 
one of the greatest in the history of this 
country and you, indeed, one of its greatest 
Presidents. Your chair, sir. 

The President. Thank you. Well, thank 
you, and thank you all very much. But look, 
let me state for the record, all of the things 
that you spoke about couldn’t have hap- 
pened if all of you hadn’t been here making 
them happen. And I’m grateful to all of 
you. And with regard to relaxing in Califor- 
nia in this chair, isn’t that what they said I 
did in the Cabinet Room? [Laughter] 

Secretary Shultz. Well, my advice, Mr. 
President, when you get out to California, 
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don’t take a chair, 
[Laughter] 

The President. No, a saddle. [Laughter] 
Well, I thank you very much. I have a feel- 
ing this might find its way into a certain 
library. 

Reporter. Did you ever doze off in that 
chair, sir? [Laughter] 

The President. No. 

Q. Just thought I'd ask. [Laughter] I 
heard these stories, you know. 

Q. Maybe we should ask the other 
people. [Laughter] 

Q. Of course, no comment. 

The President. As a matter of fact—— 

Q. Isn’t this the big government you were 
going to eliminate when you came into 
office? 

The President. What? 

Q. You were going to eliminate half this 
government when you came into office. 

The President. Well, there are some 
things that are no longer there. And there 
have been some tightening up in the line of 
adopting modern business practices that I 
think have made quite considerable 


insist on a couch. 


changes that are not usually seen because 


they’re in the form of kind of administra- 
tive changes. 

Q. Do you still think government is the 
problem? 

The President. Yes, always has been. 

Q. Not the solution? 

The President. No. This country was 
meant to be—well, “We the people.” The 
people told the Government what it could 
do in the Constitution. It’s the only—well, 
there’s one other constitution which is 
something like that in the world I’ve found 
out. It’s the only one that really says that. 
All those other constitutions are documents 
in which the Governments tell the people 
what they can do. 

Q. Sir, if you had the chance to have 4 
more years, would you take it? And what 
would you have done with it? [Laughter] 

The President. Took 4 more? I might 
have been willing if it took 4 more years to 
get line-item veto. [Laughter] But no, I'll 
continue to work for that. The law is very 
explicit about this. And so, it’s a bittersweet 
parting because saying good-bye to all these 
people—we’ve worked together, side by 
side, that’s the bitter part. The sweet part is 
hearing, California, here I come. 


Q. What are you going to miss least about 
this place, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. What will you miss least about this 
place? 

Q. This is your chance. [Laughter] 

Q. Go ahead. 

Q. Don’t name names. 

The President. Not being able to do cer- 
tain things because of the security necessi- 
ties. 

Q. Like what? 

The President. Well, maybe I’m the first 
President that’s never been able to go to an 
Army-Navy game. Nobody wants to run 
75,000 people through a magnetometer. 

Q. What are you going to do when you go 
back to California? What are you going to 
be doing. 

The President. What? 

. Q@. ——when you go back to California, 
what will you be doing—right off the bat? 

The President. I'm not retiring. I think 
there are things to do and things in which 
as a citizen you can be helpful in arousing 
the attention of the people to impress some 
needs on Congress to get done. But now, to 
show you—I don’t know, it could have been 
another answer to your question there, but 
the Chief of Staff has just told me I’ve got 
another appointment. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:12 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 
George P. Shultz is Secretary of State, and 
Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., is Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 


Designation of James C. Miller III as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Air Force Academy 


January 11, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate James C. Miller III to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Air Force Academy for a 
term expiring December 30, 1991. He 
would succeed Lynda Smith. 

Dr. Miller currently works as a consultant 
for Citizens for a Sound Economy, George 
Mason University, and the Washington Eco- 
nomic Research Consultants. He was Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
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Budget, 1985-1988. Prior to this he was a 
member and chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, 1981-1985. 

Dr. Miller graduated from the University 
of Georgia (B.B.A., 1964) and the University 
of Virginia (Ph.D., 1969). He was born June 
25, 1942, in Atlanta, GA. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Designation of Edwin Meese III as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Military Academy 
January 11, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Edwin Meese III to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Military Academy for a term 
expiring December 30, 1991. He would suc- 
ceed Michael Joseph Bayer. 

Mr. Meese served as the Attorney Gener- 
al at the Department of Justice between 
1985 and 1988. Previously he was Counsel- 
lor to the President at the White House, 
1981-1984. 

Mr. Meese graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1953) and the University of Califor- 
nia School of Law at Berkeley (J.D., 1958). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in McLean, VA. 


Designation of Arthur B. Culvahouse, 
Jr., as a Member of the Board of 
Visitors of the United States Naval 
Academy 


January 11, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Arthur B. Culvahouse, Jr., 
to be a member of the Board of Visitors of 
the United States Naval Academy for a 
term expiring December 30, 1991. He 
would succeed George F. Will. 

Since 1987 Mr. Culvahouse has been 
Counsel to the President at the White 
House. Prior to this he was a partner with 
the law firm of Vinson & Elkins, and the 
law firm of O’Melveny & Meyers. He was 
the general counsel, Baker for President, 
1979-1980, and chief legislative assistant 
and counsel to Senator Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., 1973-1976. 
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Mr. Culvahouse graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee (B.S., 1970) and New 
York University School of Law (J.D., 1973). 
He was born July 4, 1948, in Athens, TN. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Alexandria, VA. 


Appointment of Charles D. Hobbs as a 
Member of the National Council on 
Vocational Education 


January 11, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles D. Hobbs to be a 
member of the National Council on Voca- 
tional Education for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 17, 1992. He would succeed Marilyn D. 
Liddicoat. 

Since 1987 Mr. Hobbs has been an Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of Policy 
Development at the White House. Prior to 
this he was Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of Policy Development 
at the White House, 1984-1987. 

Mr. Hobbs graduated from Northwestern 
University (B.S., 1955). He was born Sep- 
tember 2, 1933, in Kansas City, MO. He 
served in the U.S. Air Force, 1956-1958. He 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Arlington, VA. 


White House Statement on the Report 
of Presidential Emergency Board No. 
217 To Investigate a Railroad Labor 
Dispute 


January 11, 1989 


Presidential Emergency Board No. 217 
submitted on January 6, 1989, its report to 
the President concerning a dispute between 
the Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corpora- 
tion and the Transportation Commuunica- 
tions Union-Carmen Division. 

The three-member Board was established 
on November 7, 1988, by Executive Order 
No. 12655. The Board was chaired by Pro- 
fessor Thomas G.S. Christensen, an arbitra- 
tor and professor of law at New York Uni- 
versity School of Law. Dr. Thomas Francis 
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Carey and Dr. Mark Leo Kahn were ap- 
pointed as members of the Board. This dis- 
pute was investigated by a prior Presiden- 
tial Emergency Board No. 214, which 
issued recommendations for settlement of 
the dispute. Presidential Emergency Board 
No. 217 was ordered to select the most rea- 
sonable final offer submitted by the parties. 

After formal hearings and careful study of 
the final offers submitted by the parties, the 
Board selected PATH’s final offer as the 
most reasonable. The primary features of 
PATH’s final offer are a 5-percent increase 
in all rates in each year of a 3-year contract 
beginning in June 1985, improvements in 
medical and life insurance, and the addition 
of Martin Luther King’s birthday as a holi- 
day. 


Farewell Address to the Nation 
January 11, 1989 


My fellow Americans: 

This is the 34th time I'll speak to you 
from the Oval Office and the last. We’ve 
been together 8 years now, and soon it'll be 
time for me to go. But before I do, I 
wanted to share some thoughts, some of 
which I’ve been saving for a long time. 

It’s been the honor of my life to be your 
President. So many of you have written the 
past few weeks to say thanks, but I could 
say as much to you. Nancy and I are grate- 
ful for the opportunity you gave us to serve. 

One of the things about the Presidency is 
that you’re always somewhat apart. You 
spend a lot of time going by too fast in a car 
someone else is driving, and seeing the 
people through tinted glass—the parents 
holding up a child, and the wave you saw 
too late and couldn’t return. And so many 
times I wanted to stop and reach out from 
behind the glass, and connect. Well, maybe 
I can do a little of that tonight. 

People ask how I feel about leaving. And 
the fact is, “parting is such sweet sorrow.” 
The sweet part is California, and the ranch, 
and freedom. The sorrow—the goodbyes, of 
course, and leaving this beautiful place. 

You know, down the hall and up the 
stairs from this office is the part of the 
White House where the President and his 
family live. There are a few favorite win- 
dows I have up there that I like to stand 


and look out of early in the morning. The 
view is over the grounds here to the Wash- 
ington Monument, and then the Mall and 
the Jefferson Memorial. But on mornings 
when the humidity is low, you can see past 
the Jefferson to the river, the Potomac, and 
the Virginia shore. Someone said that’s the 
view Lincoln had when he saw the smoke 
rising from the Battle of Bull Run. I see 
more prosaic things: the grass on the banks, 
the morning traffic as people make their 
way to work, now and then a sailboat on 
the river. 

I’ve been thinking a bit at that window. 
I’ve been reflecting on what the past 8 
years have meant and mean. And the image 
that comes to mind like a refrain is a nauti- 
cal one—a small story about a big ship, and 
a refugee, and a sailor. It was back in the 
early eighties, at the height of the boat 
people. And the sailor was hard at work on 
the carrier Midway, which was patrolling 
the South China Sea. The sailor, like most 
American servicemen, was young, smart, 
and fiercely observant. The crew spied on 
the horizon a leaky little boat. And 
crammed inside were refugees from Indo- 
china hoping to get to America. The 
Midway sent a small launch to bring them 
to the ship and safety. As the refugees 
made their way through the choppy seas, 
one spied the sailor on deck, and stood up, 
and called out to him. He yelled, “Hello, 
American sailor. Hello, freedom man.” 

A small moment with a big meaning, a 
moment the sailor, who wrote it in a letter, 
couldn’t get out of his mind. And, when I 
saw it, neither could I. Because that’s what 
it was to be an American in the 1980’s. We 
stood, again, for freedom. I know we always 
have, but in the past few years the world 
again, and in a way, we ourselves—rediscov- 
ered it. 

It’s been quite a journey this decade, and 
we held together through some stormy seas. 
And at the end, together, we are reaching 
our destination. 

The fact is, from Grenada to the Wash- 
ington and Moscow summits, from the re- 
cession of ’81 to ’82, to the expansion that 
began in late ’82 and continues to this day, 
we've made a difference. The way I see it, 
there were two great triumphs, two things 
that I’m proudest of. One is the economic 
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recovery, in which the people of America 
created—and filled—19 million new jobs. 
The other is the recovery of our morale. 
America is respected again in the world and 
looked to for leadership. 

Something that happened to me a few 
years ago reflects some of this. It was back 
in 1981, and I was attending my first big 
economic summit, which was held that year 
in Canada. The meeting place rotates 
among the member countries. The opening 
meeting was a formal dinner for the heads 
of government of the seven industrialized 
nations. Now, I sat there like the new kid in 
school and listened, and it was all Francois 
this and Helmut that. They dropped titles 
and spoke to one another on a first-name 
basis. Well, at one point I sort of leaned in 
and said, “My name’s Ron.” Well, in that 
same year, we began the actions we felt 
would ignite an economic comeback—cut 
taxes and regulation, started to cut spend- 
ing. And soon the recovery began. 


Two years later another economic 


summit, with pretty much the same cast. At 
the big opening meeting we all got togeth- 


er, and all of a sudden, just for a moment, I 
saw that everyone was just sitting there 
looking at me. And then one of them broke 
the silence. “Tell us about the American 
miracle,” he said. 

Well, back in 1980, when I was running 
for President, it was all so different. Some 
pundits said our programs would result in 
catastrophe. Our views on foreign affairs 
would cause war. Our plans for the econo- 
my would cause inflation to soar and bring 
about economic collapse. I even remember 
one highly respected economist saying, 
back in 1982, that “The engines of econom- 
ic growth have shut down here, and they’re 
likely to stay that way for years to come.” 
Well, he and the other opinion leaders were 
wrong. The fact is, what they called “radi- 
cal” was really “right.” What they called 
“dangerous” was just “desperately needed.” 

And in all of that time I won a nickname, 
“The Great Communicator.” But I never 
thought it was my style or the words I used 
that made a difference: It was the content. 
I wasn’t a great communicator, but I com- 
municated great things, and they didn’t 
spring full bloom from my brow, they came 
from the heart of a great nation—from our 
experience, our wisdom, and our belief in 
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the principles that have guided us for two 
centuries. They called it the Reagan revolu- 
tion. Well, ll accept that, but for me it 
always seemed more like the great 
rediscovery, a rediscovery of our values and 
our common sense. 

Common sense told us that when you put 
a big tax on something, the people will 
produce less of it. So, we cut the people’s 
tax rates, and the people produced more 
than ever before. The economy bloomed 
like a plant that had been cut back and 
could now grow quicker and stronger. Our 
economic program brought about the long- 
est peacetime expansion in our history: real 
family income up, the poverty rate down, 
entrepreneurship booming, and an explo- 
sion in research and new technology. We’re 
exporting more than ever because Ameri- 
can industry became more competitive and 
at the same time, we summoned the nation- 
al will to knock down protectionist walls 
abroad instead of erecting them at home. 
Common sense also told us that to preserve 
the peace, we’d have to become strong 
again after years of weakness and confusion. 
So, we rebuilt our defenses, and this New 
Year we toasted the new peacefulness 
around the globe. Not only have the super- 
powers actually begun to reduce their 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons—and hope 
for even more progress is bright—but the 
regional conflicts that rack the globe are 
also beginning to cease. The Persian Gulf is 
no longer a war zone. The Soviets are leav- 
ing Afghanistan. The Vietnamese are pre- 
paring to pull out of Cambodia, and an 
American-mediated accord will soon send 
50,000 Cuban troops home from Angola. 

The lesson of all this was, of course, that 
because we’re a great nation, our challenges 
seem complex. It will always be this way. 
But as long as we remember our first prin- 
ciples and believe in ourselves, the future 
will always be ours. And something else we 
learned: Once you begin a great movement, 
there’s no telling where it will end. We 
meant to change a nation, and instead, we 
changed a world. 

Countries across the globe are turning to 
free markets and free speech and turning 
away from the ideologies of the past. For 
them, the great rediscovery of the 1980's 
has been that, lo and behold, the moral way 
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of government is the practical way of gov- 
ernment: Democracy, the profoundly good, 
is also the profoundly productive. 

When you’ve got to the point when you 
can celebrate the anniversaries of your 39th 
birthday you can sit back sometimes, 
review your life, and see it flowing before 
you. For me there was a fork in the river, 
and it was right in the middle of my life. I 
never meant to go into politics. It wasn’t 
my intention when I was young. But I was 
raised to believe you had to pay your wey 
for the blessings bestowed on you. I was 
happy with my career in the entertainment 
world, but I ultimately went into politics 
because I wanted to protect something pre- 
cious. 

Ours was the first revolution in the histo- 
ry of mankind that truly reversed the 
course of government, and with three little 
words: “We the People.” “We the People” 
tell the government what to do, it doesn’t 
tell us. “We the People” are the driver, the 
government is the car. And we decide 
where it should go, and by what route, and 
how fast. Almost all the world’s constitu- 
tions are documents in which governments 
tell the people what their privileges are. 
Our Constitution is a document in which 
“We the People” tell the government what 
it is allowed to do. “We the People” are 
free. This belief has been the underlying 
basis for everything I’ve tried to do these 
past 8 years. 

But back in the 1960’s, when I began, it 
seemed to me that we’d begun reversing 
the order of things—that through more and 
more rules and regulations and confiscatory 
taxes, the government was taking more of 
our money, more of our options, and more 
of our freedom. I went into politics in part 
to put up my hand and say, “Stop.” I was a 
citizen politician, and it seemed the right 
thing for a citizen to do. 

I think we have stopped a lot of what 
needed stopping. And I hope we have once 
again reminded people that man is not free 
unless government is limited. There’s a 
clear cause and effect here that is as neat 
and predictable as a law of physics: As gov- 
ernment expands, liberty contracts. 

Nothing is less free than pure Commu- 
nism, and yet we have, the past few years, 
forged a satisfying new closeness with the 
Soviet Union. I’ve been asked if this isn’t a 


gamble, and my answer is no because we’re 
basing our actions not on words but deeds. 
The détente of the 1970’s was based not on 
actions but promises. They’d promise to 
treat their own people and the people of 
the world better. But the gulag was still the 
gulag, and the state was still expansionist, 
and they still waged proxy wars in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

Well, this time, so far, it’s different. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev has brought about some in- 
ternal democratic reforms and begun the 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. He has also 
freed prisoners whose names I’ve given him 
every time we’ve met. 

But life has a way of reminding you of big 
things through small incidents. Once, 
during the heady days of the Moscow 
summit, Nancy and I decided to break off 
from the entourage one afternoon to visit 
the shops on Arbat Street, that’s a little 
street just off Moscow’s main shopping area. 
Even though our visit was a surprise, every 
Russian there immediately recognized us, 
and called out our names, and reached for 
our hands. We were just about swept away 
by the warmth. You could almost feel the 
possibilities in all that joy. But within sec- 
onds, a KGB detail pushed their way 
toward us and began pushing and shoving 
the people in the crowd. It was an interest- 
ing moment. It reminded me that while the 
man on the street in the Soviet Union 
yearns for peace, the government is Com- 
munist. And those who run it are Commu- 
nists, and that means we and they view 
such issues as freedom and human rights 
very differently. 

We must keep up our guard, but we must 
also continue to work together to lessen and 
eliminate tension and mistrust. My view is 
that President Gorbachev is different from 
previous Soviet leaders. I think he knows 
some of the things wrong with his society 
and is trying to fix them. We wish him well. 
And we'll continue to work to make sure 
that the Soviet Union that eventually 
emerges from this process is a less threaten- 
ing one. What it all boils down to is this. I 
want the new closeness to continue. And it 
will, as long as we make it clear that we will 
continue to act in a certain way as long as 
they continue to act in a helpful manner. If 
and when they don’t, at first pull your 
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punches. If they persist, pull the plug. It’s 
still trust but verify. It’s still play, but cut 
the cards. It’s still watch closely. And don’t 
be afraid to see what you see. 

I’ve been asked if I have any regrets. 
Well, I do. The deficit is one. I’ve been 
talking a great deal about that lately, but 
tonight isn’t for arguments. And I’m going 
to hold my tongue. But an observation: I’ve 
had my share of victories in the Congress, 
but what few people noticed is that I never 
won anything you didn’t win for me. They 
never saw my troops, they never saw Rea- 
gan’s regiments, the American people. You 
won every battle with every call you made 
and letter you wrote demanding action. 
Well, action is still needed. If we’re to finish 
the job, Reagan’s regiments will have to 
become the Bush brigades. Soon he’ll be 
the chief, and he'll need you every bit as 
much as I did. 

Finally, there is a great tradition of warn- 
ings in Presidential farewells, and I’ve got 
one that’s been on my mind for some time. 
But oddly enough it starts with one of the 
things I’m proudest of in the past 8 years: 
the resurgence of national pride that I 
called the new patriotism. This national 
feeling is good, but it won’t count for much, 
and it won’t last unless it’s grounded in 
thoughtfulness and knowledge. 

An informed patriotism is what we want. 
And are we doing a good enough job teach- 
ing our children what America is and what 
she represents in the long history of the 
world? Those of us who are over 35 or so 
years of age grew up in a different Amer- 
ica. We were taught, very directly, what it 
means to be an American. And we ab- 
sorbed, almost in the air, a love of country 
and an appreciation of its institutions. If you 
didn’t get these things from your family you 
got them from the neighborhood, from the 
father down the street who fought in Korea 
or the family who lost someone at Anzio. 
Or you could get a sense of patriotism from 
school. And if all else failed you could get a 
sense of patriotism from the popular cul- 
ture. The movies celebrated democratic 
values and implicitly reinforced the idea 
that America was special. TV was like that 
too through the mid-sixties. 

But now, we’re about to enter the nine- 
ties, and some things have changed. Young- 
er parents aren’t sure that an unambivalent 
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appreciation of America is the right thing to 
teach modern children. And as for those 
who create the popular culture, well- 
grounded patriotism is no longer the style. 
Our spirit is back, but we haven’t reinstitu- 
tionalized it. We’ve got to do a better job of 
getting across that America is freedom— 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of enterprise. And freedom is spe- 
cial and rare. It’s fragile; it needs produc- 
tion [protection]. 

So, we’ve got to teach history based not 
on what’s in fashion but what’s important: 
Why the Pilgrims came here, who Jimmy 
Doolittle was, and what those 30 seconds 
over Tokyo meant. You know, 4 years ago 
on the 40th anniversary of D-Day, I read a 
letter from a young woman writing to her 
late father, who’d fought on Omaha Beach. 
Her name was Lisa Zanatta Henn, and she 
said, “we will always remember, we will 
never forget what the boys of Normandy 
did.” Well, let’s help her keep her word. If 
we forget what we did, we won’t know who 
we are. I’m warning of an eradication of the 
American memory that could result, ulti- 
mately, in an erosion of the American spirit. 
Let’s start with some basics: more attention 
to American history and a greater emphasis 
on civic ritual. And let me offer lesson 
number one about America: All great 
change in America begins at the dinner 
table. So, tomorrow night in the kitchen I 
hope the talking begins. And children, if 
your parents haven’t been teaching you 
what it means to be an American, let °em 
know and nail ’em on it. That would be a 
very American thing to do. 

And that’s about all I have to say tonight. 
Except for one thing. The past few days 
when I’ve been at that window upstairs, 
I’ve thought a bit of the “shining city upon 
a hill.” The phrase comes from John Win- 
throp, who wrote it to describe the America 
he imagined. What he imagined was impor- 
tant because he was an early Pilgrim, an 
early freedom man. He journeyed here on 
what today we’d call a little wooden boat; 
and like the other Pilgrims, he was looking 
for a home that would be free. 

I’ve spoken of the shining city all my po- 
litical life, but I don’t know if I ever quite 
communicated what I saw when I said it. 
But in my mind it was a tall proud city built 
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on rocks stronger than oceans, wind-swept, 
God-blessed, and teeming with people of all 
kinds living in harmony and peace, a city 
with free ports that hummed with com- 
merce and creativity, and if there had to be 
city walls, the walls had doors and the doors 
were open to anyone with the will and the 
heart to get here. That’s how I saw it, and 
see it still. 

And how stands the city on this winter 
nightP More prosperous, more secure and 
happier than it was 8 years ago. But more 
than that; after 200 years, two centuries, 
she still stands strong and true on the gran- 
ite ridge, and her glow has held steady no 
matter what storm. And she’s still a beacon, 
still a magnet for all who must have free- 
dom, for all the pilgrims from all the lost 
places who are hurtling through the dark- 
ness, toward home. 

We’ve done our part. And as I walk off 
into the city streets, a final word to the men 
and women of the Reagan revolution, the 
men and women across America who for 8 
years did the work that brought America 
back. My friends: We did it. We weren’t 
just marking time. We made a difference. 
We made the city stronger. We made the 
city freer, and we left her in good hands. 
All in all, not bad, not bad at all. 

And so, goodbye, God bless you, and God 
bless the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:02 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Remarks at the Armed Forces Farewell 
Salute in Camp Springs, Maryland 
January 12, 1989 


Thank you all very much. And I express 
the thanks of my roommate, who unfortu- 
nately is ill and has no voice, tried to get up 
and get here, and I sent her back to bed. 

It’s been my responsibility, my duty, and 
very much my honor to serve as command- 
er in chief of this nation’s Armed Forces 
these past 8 years. That is the most sacred, 
most important task of the Presidency. 
Since our nation’s founding, the primary ob- 


ligation of the national government has 
been the common defense of these United 
States. But as I have sought to perform this 
sacred task as best I could, I have done so 
with the knowledge that my role in this 
day-to-day-to-day effort, from sunrise to 
sunrise, every moment of every hour of 
every day of every year, is a glancing one 
compared to yours. 

Yes, today America is at peace, today her 
defenses are strong, and she stands proud 
and tall in the sight of the world. And the 
credit, the gratitude of a nation comfortable 
and at peace, properly goes not to me but 
rather to all of you. For you have, of your 
own free and true good will, chosen to 
spend all or part of your lives in service to 
your country and your countrymen. 

We live in an age of great prosperity and 
ease, a time when many people your age 
are getting themselves established in the 
world in circumstances of comfort that 
would astonish your ancestors. You have 
chosen a different path, a path of service to 
country and to others rather than to self. 
You have made yourselves a shining exam- 
ple of how men and women can find within 
themselves qualities of self-sacrifice, brav- 
ery, camaraderie, and true courage. These 
are many of the noblest virtues to which 
humankind can aspire. They are martial vir- 
tues. You have made the comfortable lives 
of your fellow Americans possible by taking 
on these responsibilities by choice. And 
over the past 8 years, the luster has been 
restored to the reputation of our fighting 
forces after a time during which it was 
shamefully fashionable to deride and even 
condemn service such as yours. Those days 
will never come again. 

But it’s not just your fellow Americans 
who owe you a debt. No, I believe many 
more do, for I believe that military service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States is 
a profound form of service to all human- 
kind. You stand engaged in an effort to 
keep America safe at home, to protect our 
allies and interests abroad, to keep the seas 
and the skies free of threat. Just as America 
stands as an example to the world of the 
inestimable benefits of freedom and democ- 
racy, so too an America with the capacity to 
project her power for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and expanding freedom and democ- 
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racy abroad benefits the suffering people of 
the world. Some might consider those 
words somewhat controversial, but to them 
I just say this: Just ask the freedom-loving 
people of Grenada whether American mili- 
tary power is a good thing or not. Because 
we remained strong, because we acted 
when we believed we had to, in the past 8 
years not one inch of ground on this Earth 
fell under Communist control. We cannot 
name the tens of millions who have been 
saved from that fate, so we cannot ask 
them. Rather ask those unfortunate enough 
to have lived under communism. Ask them 
whether America should be strong. Ask 
them whether America should stand tall. 
Ask them. You don’t have to. You know the 
answer. 

You were and are willing to fight and die 
for America and for freedom and democra- 
cy. And some have—595, to be exact, over 
these past 8 years—some have died. 
They’re not with us today because they’re 
at God’s right hand. In the air and on the 
seas, in battle or as victims of terrorism, 
they gave their lives while in the service of 
their country, while representing us and de- 
fending what we hold dear. They volun- 
teered. They chose to serve. They gave 
their lives. They are our heroes. I have seen 
the faces of those who served with them 
and those who commanded them, and I 
know the truth of the old maxim that there 
is none who hates war as much as he who 
knows it well; none who knows as well how 
agonizingly high are its costs, how agoniz- 
ing are its losses. And I would like to ask 
right now that we observe a moment of 
silence in memory of those we have lost. 

Amen. 

In 1973 [1783], at the end of the arduous 
War of Independence, George Washington 
took his final leave of the armies that had 
set America free and painted in eloquent 
words a noble portrait of the American 
Armed Forces that describes them—and 
the society as a whole, I might add—to this 
very day. “For who,” he said; “has before 
seen a disciplined army form’d at once from 
such raw materials. Who could imagine that 
the most violent local prejudices would 
cease so soon, and that men who came from 
the different parts of the continent, strongly 
disposed to despise and quarrel with each 
other, would instantly become but one pa- 
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triotic brand [band] of brothers, or who, 
that was not on the spot, can trace the steps 
by which such a wonderful revolution has 
been effected, and such a glorious period 
put to all our warlike toils?” 

Who, indeed. Where, I have at times 
asked myself, where do you all come from? 
How have you managed to cohere into the 
crack, disciplined patriotic brand [band] of 
brothers I see before me this morning? 
Well, the answer’s simple. You come from 
the southwest and the northeast, from the 
Rockies and the Adirondacks, from the 
inner cities, and the most remote of farms. 
You come from America, and you are 
America’s pride. And on behalf of all Amer- 
ica, I thank you and pray God that He may 
bless you now and forever. 

God bless you all, and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in 
the Air Force One Complex of Andrews Air 
Force Base. Prior to his remarks, the Presi- 
dent dedicated the opening of the new com- 
plex in a ribbon cutting ceremony. 


Letter to the Chairmen of the House 
and Senate Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees Transmitting the 
United States Department of Energy 
Nuclear Weapons Modernization 
Report 

January 12, 1989 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

In response to Section 3132 of the De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1988 (Public Law 100-180), I commissioned 
a study of the United States nuclear weap- 
ons complex for the purpose of determining 
the overall size and production capacity 
necessary to support national security objec- 
tives. A report has been prepared which 
summarizes the study, and a plan has been 
formulated to modernize the nuclear weap- 
ons complex in order to achieve the neces- 
sary size and capacity as determined by the 
study. 

Pursuant to the requirements of the stat- 
ute, I am enclosing both classified and un- 
classified versions of the Nuclear Weapons 
Complex Modernization Study. This report 
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will enable the Administration and the Con- 

gress to adopt a long-term approach to 

modernization rather than a piecemeal re- 

sponse to the problems within the nuclear 

weapons complex. I am pleased to forward 

it for consideration by the Congress. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were addressed to 
Robert C. Byrd and Jamie Whitten, Chair- 
men of the Senate and House Committees 
on Appropriations, and Sam Nunn and Les 
Aspin, Chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Armed Services, respectively. 


Proclamation 5932—National 
Challenger Center Day, 1989 


January 12, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Marble statuary and granite monuments, 
imposing as they may be, can never speak 
with the eloquence reserved only for a 
living memorial. The Challenger Center is a 
living tribute to the brave and courageous 
crew of the Space Shuttle Challenger who 
made the supreme sacrifice 3 years ago. 
The mission and work of this crew will con- 
tinue with their same sense of dedication 
and vision at the Challenger Center. 

The Center has already made significant 
strides in establishing a Washington head- 
quarters as well as regional mission sites 
and affiliated museums across our country. 
At these facilities children and their teach- 
ers will carry on the mission of the Chal- 
lenger crew to push out ever further the 
frontiers of our knowledge and to expand 
the very realm of mankind’s dreams and 
aspirations. It is fitting to recall the words of 
the poet Mary Lee Hill as she exhorts us to 
turn again to life: 

If I should die and leave you here a 

while, 

Be not like others, sore undone, who 

keep 

Long vigil by the silent dust and weep. 

For my sake turn again to life and smile; 


Complete these dear unfinished tasks of 
mine, 

And I, perchance, may therein comfort 
you. 


To recognize the importance of the Chal- 
lenger Center and its charter to expand 
educational opportunities in science and to 
thereby carry on the mission of the Chal- 
lenger astronauts and the space program, 
the Congress, by Public Law 100-684, has 
designated January 28, 1989, as “National 
Challenger Center Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim January 28, 1989, as Na- 
tional Challenger Center Day. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this day by remembering the Challenger 
astronauts who died while serving their 
country and by reflecting upon the impor- 
tant role the Challenger Center will play in 
honoring their accomplishments and in fur- 
thering their goal of strengthening space 
and science education. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:18 a.m., January 13, 1989] 


Proclamation 5933—America Loves Its 
Kids Month, 1989 


January 12, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Children are gifts from God, the Bible 
tells us, and that is what America’s parents 
through the centuries have known their 
youngsters to be. We have sought to give 
our children—our kids—love and well-being 
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in the present and hope and opportunity 
for the future. We have also sought to give 
them a realization of their God-given indi- 
vidual worth and dignity, the liberty that is 
their due as Americans and human beings, 
and the reverence, thanks, and obedience 
we owe the Almighty for making us His 
children. 

The Scriptures also tell us that we are 
made in God’s image and likeness. More 
than 2 centuries ago, our Founders echoed 
that truth when they declared that “all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” If these fun- 
damental and indispensable elements of our 
national life and heritage always inform our 
efforts as parents, families, communities, 
and a country, in regard to the children 
entrusted to us, we will surely remember 
our duty to cherish and protect them and to 
respect their innate dignity and rights. 

Not all children are blessed with loving, 
affirming, and understanding parents. Many 
youngsters suffer the effects of permissive- 
ness, lack of guidance, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and absence of religious faith. Fortu- 
nately, remedies for these ills do exist, and 
families and concerned citizens are doing 
all they can to guarantee a future of prom- 
ise and fulfillment for their own children 
and for all our kids. We owe our gratitude 
and cooperation to those who encourage us 
to give our children the spiritual as well as 
material sustenance we all need. 

We must also continue to strive for public 
policies, educational reforms, and conditions 
of economic growth and opportunity that 
help meet every child’s material needs— 
that break the cycle of poverty and foster 
health, prosperity, and progress for our 
kids, families, communities, and Nation. We 
must continue to aid school dropouts; 
youngsters who run away or are forced to 
leave home; and victims of child abuse, por- 
nography, and prostitution. We must recog- 
nize our duty to report suspected child 
abuse and neglect, and to do the same in 
cases of selling liquor and illegal drugs to 
minors. And we must teach youngsters the 
beauty of the loving, lifelong relationship 
between husband and wife that is marriage. 

As we celebrate this special month, let us 
be mindful of the worth of every child, rec- 
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ognize our youngsters’ accomplishments, 
and rededicate ourselves to providing help 
and support for all who need them. And let 
us be sure to do these things with a prayer 
in our hearts as we prove that, truly, Amer- 
ica Loves Its Kids. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-602, 
has designated February 1989 as “America 
Loves Its Kids Month” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 1989 as America 
Loves Its Kids Month, and I call upon all 
Americans to observe this month with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., January 13, 1989} 


Proclamation 5934—National Visiting 
Nurse Associations Week, 1989 


January 12, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Visiting Nurse Associations of Amer- 
ica have served homebound Americans 
since 1885 by offering excellent personal- 
ized home health care and support services 
in urban and rural communities. 

These voluntary, independently operated 
Associations supply a wide range of services, 
including nursing care by registered nurses; 
homemaking, therapy, and social services 
by qualified specialists; friendly visiting 
services; and many other forms of assistance 
provided by volunteers in each community 
served by an Association. 

The care provided by the Associations en- 
ables hundreds of thousands of Americans 
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to recover from illnesses and injury in the 
comfort and security of their homes, re- 
gardless of their ability to pay. Thousands of 
patients with mental or physical handicaps 
or with chronically disabling illnesses would 
be unable to remain at home without the 
therapeutic benefits of the Associations’ 
care and support services. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-493, 
has designated the week of February 19 
through February 25, 1989, as “National 
Visiting Nurse Associations Week” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of February 19 
through February 25, 1989, as National Vis- 
iting Nurse Associations Week. I call upon 
all Americans to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities in ap- 
preciation of the important contributions of 
Visiting Nurse Associations to American life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:20 a.m., January 13, 1989] 


Executive Order 12665—Amending 
Executive Order No. 12658, Pre-‘dent’s 
Commission on Catastrophic Nuclear 
Accidents 


January 12, 1989 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including 
Public Law 100-408, and in order to in- 
crease the membership of the President’s 
Commission on Catastrophic Nuclear Acci- 
dents to eleven members, it is hereby or- 
dered that the number “nine,” which is 
found in the second sentence of section 1 of 
Executive Order No. 12658, is deleted, and 


the number “eleven” is substituted in lieu 
thereof. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 12, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:21 a.m., January 13, 1989] 


Executive Order 12666—Exclusions 
From the Federal Labor-Management 
Relations Program 


January 12, 1989 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including 
Chapter 71 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, and having determined, under sec- 
tion 7103(b\X1) of said Chapter, that the sub- 
divisions of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, Department of Transportation, 
listed below have as a primary function in- 
telligence, counterintelligence, investiga- 
tive, or national security work, and having 
determined that the provisions of Chapter 
71 of title 5 of the United States Code 
cannot be applied to the subdivisions listed 
below in a manner consistent with national 
security requirements and considerations, it 
is hereby ordered that Executive Order No. 
12171, as amended, is further amended to 
add the following subsection: 


“1-213. The subdivisions of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, Department of 
Transportation: 

(a) Federal Air Marshal Branch, Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Security Division, 
Office of Civil Aviation Security. 

(b) Units composed of Civil Aviation Secu- 
rity Inspectors in Civil Aviation Security di- 
visions whose responsibilities require Feder- 
al air marshal functions.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 12, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:22 a.m., January 13, 1989] 
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Designation of Rhett B. Dawson as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Military Academy 


January 12, 1989 


The President announced his intention to 
designate Rhett B. Dawson to be a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the United States 
Military Academy for a term expiring De- 
cember 30, 1991. He would succeed Marta 
T. Caldera. 

Since 1987 Mr. Dawson has been Assist- 
ant to the President for Operations at the 
White House in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this he practiced law in Washington, DC 
with the McNair Law Firm and took a leave 
of absence to manage the President’s Spe- 
cial Review Board, 1986-1987. In 1985 he 
directed the year-long President’s Blue 
Ribbon Commission on Defense Manage- 
ment. He also served on three congressional 
committees. 

Mr. Dawson graduated from Illinois Wes- 
leyan University (B.A., 1966) and the Wash- 
ington School of Law (J.D., 1969). He was 
born December 9, 1943, in Canton, IL. Mr. 
Dawson is married and has one daughter 
and one son. 


Designation of John Chatfield Tuck as 
a Member of the Board of Visitors of 
the United States Naval Academy 


January 12, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate John Chatfield Tuck to be 
a member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Naval Academy for a term 
expiring December 30, 1991. He would suc- 
ceed Frederick G. Hale, Sr. 

Since 1988 Mr. Tuck has been an Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of the 
Office of the Chief of Staff at the White 
House. Previously he was Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Executive Assistant to 
the Chief of Staff, 1987-1988. He also 
served as Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs from October 1986 to 
April 1987, and Special Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs from March 
1986 to October 1986. Prior to the White 
House, Mr. Tuck was Assistant Secretary for 
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the Majority, United States Senate, 1981- 
1986. He has also served as a member of 
the President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships. 

Mr. Tuck graduated from Georgetown 
University, School of Foreign Service (B.S., 
1967). He served in the U.S. Navy, 1968- 
1973, and was detailed to the White House 
as a social aide, 1971-1972. He is a Com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. He was born 
May 28, 1945, in Dayton, OH. Mr. Tuck is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Arlington, VA. 


Appointment of Robert Anthony 
Cothren as a Member of the 
Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 


January 12, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert Anthony Cothren to 
be a member of the Architectural and 
Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 
for a term expiring December 3, 1991. 

Since 1985 Mr. Cothren has served as an 
attorney in Birmingham, AL. Prior to this 
he was the organizational director for the 
Smith for United States Senate Campaign, 
1984. 

Mr. Cothren graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama (B.A., 1971), Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary (Th.M., 1976), and Cum- 
berland School of Law (J.D., 1984). He was 
born January 26, 1949, in Atlanta, GA and 
currently resides in Birmingham, AL. 


Appointment of Kenneth M. 
Duberstein as a Member of the Board 
of Trustees of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts 


January 12, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Kenneth M. Duberstein to 
be a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, Smithsonian Institution, for the 
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term expiring September 1, 1998. He would 
succeed Marjorie M. Lawson. 

Since 1988 Mr. Duberstein has been 
Chief of Staff and Assistant to the President 
at the White House in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was Deputy Chief of Staff at 
the White House, 1987-1988. Mr. Duber- 
stein also served as vice president of Tim- 
mons and Co., 1983-1987. He was Assistant 
to the President for Legislative Affairs from 
January 1982 to December 1983, having 
served as Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs from the beginning of 
the Reagan administration. 

Mr. Duberstein graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College (B.A., 1965) and the 
American University (M.A., 1966). He stud- 
ied for 1 year at the New York University 
Law School. He was born April 21, 1944, in 
Brooklyn, NY. Mr. Duberstein is married to 
the former Sydney Greenberg, has three 
children, and resides in McLean, VA. 


Appointment of Charles Z. Wick as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


January 12, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charles Z. Wick to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring September 1, 
1992. He would succeed Mrs. Jack Wrather. 

Since 1981 Mr. Wick has been Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this he was president and chief 
executive officer for Wick Financial Corp., 
and Mapleton Enterprises, which he found- 
ed in the early 1960’s. He was cochairman 
of the 1981 Presidential Inaugural Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Wick graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.M., 1940) and Case Western 
Reserve University Law School (J.D., 1943). 
He was born October 12, 1917, in Cleve- 
land, OH. Mr. Wick is married, has five 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Appointment of Stuart Forth as a 
Member of the Advisory Committee of 
the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services 


January 12, 1989 


The President today an _unced his atten- 
tion to appoint Stuart Forth to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services. This is a new position. 

Since 1988 Dr. Forth has been dean 
emeritus of University Libraries at Pennsyl- 
vania State University in State College, PA. 
Previously he was dean of University Li- 
braries at Penn State, 1973-1988. 

Dr. Forth graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.A., 1949; M.A., 1950) and 
the University of Washington (Ph.D., 1963). 
He was born August 13, 1923, in Manistee, 
MI and served in the Army Air Corps, 
1943-1945. He is married and resides in 
State College, PA. 


Appointment of Robert Holmes Tuttle 
as a Member of the Board of Trustees 

of the Woodrow Wilson International 

Center for Scholars 


January 13, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert Holmes Tuttle to be 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, Smithsonian Institution, for a term 
expiring October 23, 1994. He would suc- 
ceed Robert Adam Mosbacher. 

Mr. Tuttle is currently Assistant to the 
President and Director of Presidential Per- 
sonnel at the White House in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this he was an automobile ex- 
ecutive in southern California. He served 
on the executive committee of the Califor- 
nia Republican Party from 1981 to 1982. In 
1980 Mr. Tuttle served as cochairman of 
the California Reagan for President Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tuttle graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1965) and the University of 
Southern California (M.B.A., 1968). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 
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Remarks at a Meeting With Soviet High 
School Students 


January 13, 1989 


Thank you, Charles, and Ambassador Du- 
binin, and our young honored guests. I 
thank you all very much. It’s a great pleas- 
ure for me to welcome you all here. And let 
me say, I'll have to brace myself for this— 
S’Novym Godom. [Laughter] For those of 
you who don’t know—that needs a transla- 
tion for those here who don’t speak Russian: 
It means Happy New Year, if I said it cor- 
rectly. [Laughter] 

Weil, I want particularly to thank Ambas- 
sador Dubinin for the great cooperation the 
Soviet Government has provided in making 
this exchange possible. It’s just been 8 
months since I proposed this program to 
President Gorbachev, and I’m very happy 
to see it already underway as I prepare to 
leave office. Let me also commend Charlie 
Wick for the outstanding work that he’s 
done in organizing this and other exchange 
programs. Under his leadership, USIA 
[United States Information Agency] has 
made a vital contribution to United States- 
Soviet relations through development of 
people to people programs that make it 
possible for us to better understand one an- 
other and the world we live in. 

Now to all of you, the American and the 
Soviet students here today, I want to tell 
you that I share your excitement. You're 
representing your countries in a new inter- 
national program. You have received a 
unique opportunity to learn about another 
country, and you’ve embarked on a great 
personal adventure. To the Soviet students, 
I want to say, welcome to America. You’ve 
made a long voyage to come here, but I 
think you'll find many things to delight and 
fascinate you. 

Last spring, I spoke to students at 
Moscow State University where some of you 
may go on to complete your studies. I 
talked to them about the political and eco- 
nomic system in the United States. But 
you'll have the chance to see it for yourself. 
And I think you'll find American democra- 
cy and our free economy both remarkable 
and thrilling. What with our political parties 
and our open elections, all of the independ- 
ent media, free labor unions, private busi- 
nesses, and private organizations of every 
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type and size, America has more different, 
independent participants in our system 
than we have flavors of ice cream. And be- 
lieve me, we have a lot of flavors of ice 
cream. 

For the American students whose Russian 
I understand is a little better than mine, I 
found my visit to the Soviet Union last 
spring very fascinating. And all of you will 
have an even greater opportunity to learn 
about life in that country. The Soviet Union 
encompasses a remarkably rich and diverse 
culture. You'll find some of the world’s 
greatest literature, art, and music. And 
you'll also find other young people who will 
be very interested in learning more about 
you and where you come from. I’m espe- 
cially pleased that you'll be staying with 
Soviet families because—for all the differ- 
ences between our systems of government 
and the practical and philosophical differ- 
ences are important—I think you will find 
that as people we share so much. Above all, 
we share our common humanity and our 
dreams of peace and freedom and a decent 
life for ourselves and our children. 

For the students from both countries, you 
will have the chance to imagine what it 
would be like to grow up in the other coun- 
try, go to their schools, to work, to worship, 
and to raise a family. You'll hear each 
other’s music and see each other’s fashion, 
and share with each other your personal 
goals and ambitions and personal hopes. 
And I think as you get to know each other 
and become friends with each other, you 
may come to believe something that I have 
long believed and felt myself: and that is 
that most of the problems in this world be- 
tween countries do not exist between 
people. People around the world have 
much more in common than they do differ- 
ences. The differences are between govern- 
ments, and the problems are between gov- 
ernments. It’s not people who begin wars or 
suppress freedom, it’s governments that do 
that. As I’ve said many times, if it were just 
up to young people like you, if you could all 
get together and meet one another, I think 
you'd become fast friends. And I don’t think 
there would ever be another war. 

Well, you have a lot to look forward to, 
and not only the exchange program. This is 
a fascinating time to be alive, and I think 





your generation will lead us into one of the 
most exciting ages in human history. You 
know, as I look at all of you, I can’t tell 
which of you are American and which are 
Soviet. And I’m glad that you will have this 
chance to get to know one another and to 
learn from one another. So, I won’t take 
any time now to talk about my operation. 
[Laughter] I will just say a thank you to all 
of you, and God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. in 
the Indian Treaty Room of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Yuriy V. Dubinin, 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States; and 
Charles Z. Wick, Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. 


Appointment of Mari Maseng as a 
Member of the National Council on 
Vocational Education 


January 13, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Mari Maseng to be a 
member of the National Council on Voca- 
tional Education for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 17, 1992. She would succeed John H. 
Mackey. 


Ms. Maseng is currently Assistant to the 
President, and Director of Communications 
and Planning at the White House. Prior to 
this she was press secretary for Senator Bob 
Dole’s Presidential campaign. She was 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of the Office of Public Liaison, 1986- 
1987, and a member of the President’s 
speechwriting staff from January 1981 to 
November 1983. Ms. Maseng has served as 
Assistant Secretary of Transportation for 
Public Affairs from November 1983 to April 
1985, and was also vice president of the 
Beatrice Companies in Chicago, IL. 

Ms. Maseng graduated from the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina (B.A., 1975). She was 
born March 15, 1954, in Chicago, IL, and 
resides in Washington, DC. 
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Appointment of Alan Michael 
Kranowitz as a Member of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council 


January 13, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Alan Michael Kranowitz to 
be a member of the United States Holo- 
caust Memorial Council for the term expir- 
ing January 15, 1994. He would succeed Set 
Momjian. 

Mr. Kranowitz is currently Assistant to 
the President for Legislative Affairs at the 
White House. Prior to this he was Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Legislative Af- 
fairs. Mr. Kranowitz served previously as 
chief of staff to Congressman Tom Loeffler 
(R-Texas), as a professional staff member on 
the Senate Republican Policy Committee, 
and as Assistant Director for Legislative Af- 
fairs at the Office of Management and 
Budget. In 1971-1975, he was Director of 
Legislative Affairs at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Kranowitz graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1963). He was born March 19, 
1941, in New Britain, CT. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 8 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House after having elective 
surgery to repair a Dupuytren’s contracture 
to the ring finger of the left hand at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center on Janu- 
ary 7. 


January 9 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
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—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the Presidential Founda- 
tion Staff. 

In the afternoon, the President visited 
the Japanese Embassy to sign the condo- 
lence book on behalf of the American 
people and to express his sympathy to the 
Japanese people on the death of Emperor 
Hirohito. 


January 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—President José Simon Azcona Hoyo of 
Honduras. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 

a luncheon at the Washington Hotel with 
members of the “Hangtown Fry”, an organi- 
zation of individuals who worked for 
the President when he was Governor of 
California. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner for members of the Cabinet and 
their spouses in the Residence at the White 
House. 

The President received the final report of 
the President’s Interagency Drought Policy 
Committee entitled “The Drought of 
1988”. 

The President received the annual report 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 


January 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—economic advisers; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 

dent received the report from the Export 
Now Advisory Committee. 


January 12 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
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—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner for the Ronald Reagan Presidential 
Library Foundation in the Residence at the 
White House. 


January 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—representatives of the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Bible Association. 

In the afternoon, the President departed 
the White House to attend the Knights of 
Malta dinner in New York City. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the State of Illinois as a result 
of severe storms and tornadoes beginning 
on January 7. He directed the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide funds to supplement State and local 
government efforts. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Presidential Emergency 
Board No. 218, created by Executive Order 
12664, effective January 7, 1989: 


Robert Julius Ables, of Virginia. He will serve as 
Chairman. Mr. Ables is currently an attorney 
with Robert J. Ables Law Office in Washington, 
DC. 

Herbert Fishgold, of Virginia. Mr. Fishgold is 
currently a labor-management arbitrator in 
Washington, DC. 

Robert Edward Peterson, of New York. Mr. Pe- 
terson is currently a labor-management arbitra- 
tor in New York. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 9 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the fiscal year 1990 
budget—by Secretary of the Treasury Nich- 
olas F. Brady; Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers; and 
Joseph R. Wright, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget 


Fact sheet: 
Fiscal year 1990 budget 
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Released January 10 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the fiscal year 1990 
budget—Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 


Released January 11 


Advance text: 
Farewell Address to the Nation 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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